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NOTES 


Easter Week has, as usual, been full of political 
meetings, and the newspapers have contained little but 
reports of political speeches. Lord Salisbury had a hard 
day’s work on Tuesday at Bristol, where he delivered 
no fewer than five speeches on five distinct occasions. 
The most important were the speech to members of 
the Primrose League in the afternoon and the speech to 
a public meeting in the evening. The former gathering 
included representatives from habitations in all parts of 
the West of England, and Lord Salisbury took advantage 
of the presence of several delegates from Cornwall to 
point out that that county could advance precisely the 
same claims to Home Rule as Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
land. It is a marked geographical entity: it has an 
ancient national language, an ancient national tradition, 
an ancient legendary history. But the truth is, as Lord 
Salisbury remarked, that ‘men combine together by the 
necessity of the present, not by memories of the past.’ 
The nationality argument is more fruitful of sophistry, plati- 
tude, and selfish claptrap than any other. With reference 
to the resolution of confidence in the Government which 
the meeting had passed, the Prime Minister laid stress on 
the peculiar nature of the difficulties which had beset 
the Administration. Two phalanxes, a political and a 
criminal, have been converging upon a common end, to 
make the execution of the law in Ireland‘ impossible, 
‘This combination of political opposition with a predatory 
creed is a thing which no Government has ever had to 
face before.’ There are many questions waiting an answer 
nearer home than Ireland. For them, Lord Salisbury has 
no formula to offer. In his belief, the one hope of the 
industrial classes is in the maintenance of that confidence 
which induces capital to flow. The great mission of the 
Primrose League is to bring together those classes in the 
community whose separation has not been the fault of 
any man or any set of men, but the result of the unavoid- 
able cireumstances of modern life. 


Ar the evening meeting, which was presided over by 
the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Salisbury dealt more fully 
with much the same topics. He was obliged, he said, to 
be reticent on foreign affairs ; but he might be allowed to 
dwell for a little on National Defence. Every one con- 
curred in the view that measures must be taken to defend 
our ports from any invasion which might proceed from the 
coast opposite us, which is not now, but may some day be, 
hostile. What, then, must we think of the statesmen who 
propose to place opposite to other portions of our shores 
another possibly hostile coast ? ‘ What security have you,’ 
asked Lord Salisbury, ‘that, when the stress comes, and 
you are fighting with a foreign foe, all the advantages 
which those harbours give, all the strength of these 
armed men and of the power of the Government, shall 
not be placed at the disposal of the foe with whom 


you are struggling?’ We must not overlook the 
feeling of the Irish. One measure in Parliament, one 
rhapsodical speech, will not remove an enmity which 
centuries have been engendering. It is mere folly to 
expect that enmity of the kind can be affected by means 
like that. In settling the Irish question, much may 
be expected from the Ashbourne Act, the results of 
which ‘have been quite marvellous’; something from a 
system of local government which shall effectually protect 
the minority from oppression, and which shall not give the 
people a ‘leverage’ by which to attain Home Rule. But 
in the long-run Lord Salisbury believes, and is justified 
in believing, that the final reconciliation of all classes 
with each other, and of the whole population in Ireland 
with this country, will come ‘from that which Ireland 
has never yet had a long spell of—firm, impartially ad- 
ministered law.’ If we lose Ireland we lose all. ‘ Directly 
it is known that we yield to resistance not because we 
believe it to be right, but because we are too feeble, too 
changeful, too uncertain to fight against it—from that day 
the knell of our empire is sounded.’ 





AN important series of Unionist demonstrations at Bir- 
mingham opened, on Wednesday, with a meeting of the 
National Liberal Union. Mr. Chamberlain occupied the 
chair, and spoke in the good spirits which the recent 
triumph of the party in Birmingham might be expected 
to excite. He attributed the venom with which Birming- 
ham is attacked by the Separatists to the fact that that 
town has remained true to the old traditions, and is the 
real representative of constructive Liberalism. He re- 
pudiated altogether the new doctrines of anarchy and 
disintegration, and, in proof of the happy consequences of 
the alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists, pointed to the legislation of the last three 
years, which, he alleged, would compare very favourably 
with the work of the first three years of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration. Mr. Chamberlain next paid 
a special compliment to Mr. Balfour’s management of 
Irish affairs, and brought forward statistics and facts to 
show the improvement which has taken place in that 
country under a system of firm government. Things 
now looked so well, he said, that he hoped the Unionist 
party would soon be able to take successfully in hand the 
final settlement of the Irish question. Of course, they 
would have to encounter obstruction in the House of 
Commons, where the waste of time is almost incredible. 
‘There is not a town council, or a local board, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, ‘from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
that would tolerate for a week the impertinence which 
the British House of Commons has patiently endured for 
many years." But he has no doubt of success in the long- 
run, and of securing a favourable verdict from the elec- 
torate. Lord Derby also made a short speech in his 
reasonable and persuasive manner, in which he clearly, 
calmly, and inimitably recalled the main arguments 
against Home Rule. 
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Tue Lord Advocate addressed a meeting of his consti- 
tuents at Millport on Tuesday night, and, very naturally, 
devoted the greater part of his speech to an explanation 
and defence of the Local Government Bill for Scotland. 
The scheme, he assured his audience, had been drawn up 
with the utmost deliberation. The Government had not 
gone at it slap-dash. Its object he very well defined to be 
the complete enlistment of popular interest in county 
matters, and, at the same time, the gift of a stable, con- 
tinuous, and equitable administration of county affairs. 
With regard to details, Mr. Robertson had a good 
deal to say on Mr. M‘Lagan’s projected amendment, that 
county rates, instead of remaining as they are, should 
be placed one-half on owners, and one-half on occupiers. 
Such a proposal would deserve attention, not to say 
applause, if we had to begin at the beginning; but the 
Lord Advocate certainly said no more than the truth when 
he remarked that if it had come from the present Govern- 
ment, it would have been denounced as a Tory job. It is 
out of the question to take the opportunity of extending 
the franchise to shift pertion of the public burdens from 
the landlord to the tenant. His Lordship went on very 
rightly to combat the notion that Scotland was neglected 
by the Unionist Government. If legislation for Scotland 
has been slow, the fault lies at the door of the Scots mem- 
bers, who have persistently obtruded their whims and 
prejudices, their affectations of injured pride and appre- 
hension of slight, on the House of Commons. The con- 
stituencies have the remedy in their own hands. 





Tuere is no journal in the country which has done the 
Union better service than The Scotsman. None has 
shown such unwearying industry in exposing the false- 
hoods upon which the Nationalists trade; none has 
taken so much trouble to put the public in possession 
of plain facts; none, above all, has been so dexterous 
in revealing the rea] aims which inspire and the real 
motives which animate the bulk of the Parnellite party, 
as these are sometimes incautiously betrayed by the baser 
sort of Irish prints. Never did the Scotsman even do 
better work than it did on Monday last in calling atten 
tion to the remarks of United Ireland upon the news that 
certain farms on the Masserene estate had been taken by 
tenants from Ulster. The organ of what may be described 
as Undistrouserment recalled what happened when a 
previous attempt was made on Lord Lorton’s estate at 
a ‘ plantation’ of Ulster settlers. The ‘ Orange invaders’ 
were murdered or attacked day by day, and United Ireland 
hints pretty broadly that history will repeat itself. In 
effect, it instigates the unfortunate tenantry, whom the 
Plan of Campaign has deservedly ruined, to betake them- 
selves to outrage and crime. We are inclined to think 
that the law will prove a little too strong for the men who 
murder and maim ; nay, we look to see in the successful 
settlement on the Masserene estate of farmers from Ulster 
and Scotland the beginning of a happier state of matters. 
But none the less, it is right that the efforts of those whose 
one aim is to keep the country in disorder should be 
steadily and mercilessly exposed. 

Like other panaceas, the nostrum associated with the 
name of Mr. Henry George is both based on error and 
certain to disappoint those who put their trust in its 
shadow. His fundamental position, as everybody knows, 
is that the land, not being the work of man’s hands, 
belongs to the community; and he accordingly proposes 
to tax economic rent, or ‘land values,’ up to the fullest 
extent. Now, even if it be admitted that it is desirable 
to lay hold of the unearned increment when that is pos- 
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sible, it is notorious that by far the larger portion of the 
‘land values’ of every civilised country owe their existence 
to the fact that labour and capital have been applied to 
the land; and accordingly, even on Mr. George’s own 
showing, these ought not to be taxed. Again, his scheme 
will in reality do nothing to abate what his friends in this 
country term the deer-forest nuisance. Land is let as 
forest simply because in that way it yields the largest 
obtainable rents ; and his sporting compatriots will go on 
taking forests, careless whether they pay in the form of 
rent or taxes. Deer-forests may, indeed, be put down by 
Act of Parliament ; but to this no one is bound to object 
so strongly as Mr. George himself, who is a Free-Trader 
of a most fatuous type. 


An exceedingly interesting letter from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, on the subject of the Irish vote in America, was 
published in Tuesday's Times. Taking as his text a 
cartoon, and the accompanying letterpress, which ap- 
peared in the leading American comic periodical, Mr. 
Smith deplores and condemns the persistent cringing of 
American politicians and the American press to the Irish 
section of the electorate. He does not pretend to deny 
that many Americans have a certain sympathy with the 
Home Rule movement, some from a sincere and venomous 
hatred of England, others from sheer ignorance. The 
Irish agrarian movement, it is true, commands less sup- 
port in a country where resistance to law is little 
tolerated, and where the process of eviction is summary 
and ruthless. Fortunately, a hope of better things is held 
out. The British American vote, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
assures us, already begins to tell, and in a few years will 
tell much more. Then there is just a chance that intel- 
ligence and honesty will some day play their proper part 
in American politics. Mr. Smith admits that his opinions 
as to the share of blame to be attached to the British 
Government for the defects in the Irish character have 
been much modified by his experience in the United 
States. To the better side of that character he is pre- 
pared to do ample justice; but he opines that while it 
would be a cruel wrong to Great Britain, it would be a 
still more cruel wrong to Ireland to hand the Irish over 
exclusively to the class of men who lead them in America 
and in this country. 


Tue territory of Oklahoma, hitherto reserved for the 
Indians, which lies between Texas and Kansas, and is 
some three million acres or so in extent, was opened to 
settlers at noon on Monday. The soil is rich and the 
competition for allotments was correspondingly keen. The 
railway kept pouring in thousands of passengers who found 
accommodation on the roofs of the carriages and on the 
footboards. The spectacle of a community coming into 
existence is one which is seldom afforded to the political 
philosopher. Here, however, the whole process is pre- 
sented for his inspection. In the forenoon, Oklahoma 
was a wilderness ; in the evening, it had a capital, called 
Guthrie, which could boast of several streets, a news- 
paper, a municipality, a bank, and a population of 
15,000. The total number of people who have made 
their way into the territory is estimated at not less than 
50,000, and every one who has succeeded in occupying a 
farm for himself and his family, is engaged in defending 
it against the aggression of several other parties. Violence 
and murder there seem to have been. But already a 
Vigilance Committee has been formed, which may be 
trusted to do its duty. It would be interesting to see 
how asettler in Oklahoma would deal with an advocate 
of land nationalisation. 
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Locat Orrion and Prohibitory Liquor men should scan 
carefully the American news. Every week they will find 
fresh encouragement to pause before undertaking to 
decide whether it shall be made unlawful for their neigh- 
hours to procure refreshments which do not meet with 
their approval. Last week there was new evidence of 
the failure of the Scott Act in Canada. This week the 
Massachusetts electors have rejected the Prohibitory 
Law by 40,000 votes. Massachusetts and Boston have 
been wont to give the cue to the Union ; and Boston has 
spoken by a three-to-one majority against Prohibition. 





Tue Portuguese find that the work of annexing new 
territory in Central Africa, after the way has been opened 
and the ground cleared for them by others, is not all 
gathering laurels. The story of Cardoso’s expedition and 
of the negotiations between Lisbon and London regard- 
ing the future of Nyassaland has still to be told. But 
already there is good ground for believing that the 
Lieutenant’s ‘nine native kings’ will dwindle down 
to insignificant headmen, ready to acknowledge the 
authority of the Portuguese, or of anybody else, for 
a few yards of cloth, until the next agent of annexa- 
tion comes by with a better offer. Cardoso is evi- 
dently finding difficulty in consolidating his conquests ; 
otherwise his own countrymen would hardly take to de- 
scribing him as a ‘mere adventurer, and refuse him a 
free hand on the Nyassa. A discovery of the costs of un- 
scrupulous colonising may modify Portugal's claims, and 
her ardour in carrying her civilising flag into her neigh- 
bour’s territory ; and will give encouragement to our hard 
bested countrymen on the Lake to hold their own. 





Tue Scottish miners have instructed their delegates to 
support the Birmingham resolutions at the Nottingham 
Conference in favour of (1) an advance of ten percent. in 
wages ; and (2) a working policy of eight hours a day and five 
days a week. Of course the advance in wages is a matter 
between masters and men which the outside world are 
not well qualified to discuss, but no one will grudge a 
moderate rise. The working policy is a different matter, 
and requires grave consideration, for while it may be that 
eight hours is the proper physiological limit for a miner, a 
single trade Bill would be even more ridiculous than a 
general Bill, and Mr. Morley is entitled to great credit 
for his straightforward speaking on the subject. Employ- 
ment must vary with the demand for what it produces, and 
there should be no artificial obstacle placed in the way of 
either Unions or individuals working as long as they 
please and for such wages as they can get. 
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LORD RANDOLPH’S LAST. 
\ \ JHAT was the compact which the Birmingham 


Conservatives say was broken when the Liberal 
Unionists of that town objected to Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s candidature the other day ? This question 
has been asked a thousand times, and still remained in 
tormenting obscurity till Lord Randolph wrote to his 
* Dear Chamberlain’ on Monday last. ‘There are some, 
indeed, who declare that they are as much in the dark 
as ever; but this can only be because they refuse to 
accept Lord Randolph’s account of the compact as true 
enlightenment. Of course his Lordship may be wrong 
altogether ; but though on this point, as on some others, 
he is erroneous, he is clear and explicit enough. He 
reminds or informs Mr. Chamberlain that ‘ it was de- 
sired by yourself and your friends last summer to enter 
into much closer relations with the Conservatives in 
Birmingham for the purpose of gaining larger Unionist 
representation on the Birmingham City Council’; and 
that ‘during the negotiations which thereupon took 
place your friends, if not you personally, allowed the 
Conservatives to understand that their Parliamentary 
representation was, in your opinion, inadequate in 
proportion to their numbers; and if opportunity 
arose it should be attempted to modify this state 
of things to the advantage of the Conservatives. 
More: ‘ Mr. Rowlands has stated in a very positive 
manner that his understanding took the precise form of 
a compact, under which the Central Division, in the 
event of a vacancy, was to be contested by a Conserva- 
tive candidate, who should receive the full support of 
the Liberal Unionists. That was the compact, as 
stated by Lord Randolph Churchill on the authority of 
Mr. Rowlands, whose position in the Conservative party 
in Birmingham certainly gives weight to his assertion. 
It must be conceded further that there is a good deal 
of plausibility about it: we all know that such little 
arrangements are not uncommon. But what followed ? 
The first part of the compact, says Lord Randolph, 
was faithfully carried out. ‘The Conservatives worked 
loyally and energetically at the municipal elections in 
November, ‘with results most satisfactory to the 
Unionist party, and especially to yourself’ ;—that is 
to say, to Mr. Chamberlain personally. But then ? 
Why then, when the expected vacancy occurred, the 
‘compact* was broken. The Birmingham Tories 
proceeded to act upon it without more ado; but 
were at once confronted by their Liberal Unionist 
allies, who with uplifted hands and _ eyebrows 
protested that they knew nothing of any compact 
except the original one, according to which no 
Liberal Unionist seat was to be contested by a Con- 
servative anywhere. But no recalcitrant—(we are still 
interpreting Lord Randolph Churchill)—was so stubborn 
or so offensive as Mr. Chamberlain ; who—in spite of 
the fact that he had profited more than anybody else 
by the municipal elections in which the Conservatives 
behaved so well—denied, as he still denies, all know- 
ledge of the ‘compact. Lord Randolph was amazed 
when Mr. Chamberlain, the only politician with whom 
he had been getting on at all well for some time past, 
declared on the memorable second day of the current 
month that ‘no such agreement had ever been come 
to.” And not only so; but that ‘ the Liberal Unionists 
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insisted on their right to contest the seat with a candi- 
date of their own, and to receive the full support of the 
Tories!’ We are to understand that this astonish- 
ing conduct on the part of Mr. Chamberlain quite 
unmanned the noble Lord the Member for Pad- 
dington. His Lordship does not say that he wept, 
but we gather from the fifteenth paragraph of 
his epistle to Mr. Chamberlain that he went very 
near it, in the shock to his confidence and the gentle- 
ness of his submission. ‘ Of course I knew, says Lord 
Randolph in slightly different words, ‘ the immensity 
of your influence in Birmingham—an influence which | 
should be the last man in England to impair !* and so 
his Lordship grievingly gave in without a struggle. 
‘My going to Birmingham as candidate, or not going, 
he says, ‘always practically rested with you, as you 
perfectly well know; and you decided—no doubt on 
public grounds alone—that I was not to go. Now you 
have had your way; you have seated your nominee’ ; 
and with that there might surely have been an end of a 
very melancholy episode of faltering faith and wounded 
trust. But though Lord Randolph Churchill—(who 
is still speaking, bs it understood)—actually helped his 
friend to have his own way, by not only rejecting the 
Tory overtures, but by recommending the Conservatives 
of Birmingham to vote for Mr. Chamberlain’s nominee, 
that harsh and ‘ arbitery gent” was not satisfied. ‘Ir 
ever a man was compelled by duty to be magnani- 
mous, or could afford to be magnanimous, it was your- 
self... But no. Mr. Chamberlain was not only callous 
to Lord Randolph's ‘legitimate disappointment, not 
only did he neglect ‘ to soothe irritated but just suscep- 
tibilities, but he heaped insult on injury by insinuating 
that Lord Randolph played fast and loose with his own 
friends in Birmingham, and in other ways besides. 
Arrived at this point in his letter of exposition—(we 
have passed over one important passage, but that we 
shall return to presently)—Lord Randolph now lays 
himself out for the administration of punishment: the 
upshot of his concluding paragraphs being a prophecy 
that the Conservatives of Birmingham will endure no 
longer ‘the intolerable political subjection’ to which 
they have been reduced by the machinations of Mr. 
Chamberlain. But the prophecy is also an exhortation. 
What Lord Randolph foresees that the Birmingham 
Conservatives will do, that he suggests they ought 
to do at the earliest possible moment. They are to 
rise against their oppressors. They are to fight every 
seat in Birmingham in which they have a chance of 
winning, either against a Gladstonian or a Liberal 
Unionist. In short, the whole of this epistle was evi- 
dently written with one grand motive, which glares 
from every line of it. Again and again, now by one 
means and now by another, Lord Randolph does his 
best to make bad blood between the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists in Birmingham—or rather to 
make more bad blood, for there is plenty of it already. 
All that he has to say about Mr. Rowlands, for 
instance, reveals that mischievous design; as well as 
every word that is addressed more directly to Mr. 
Chamberlain himself: e.g., ‘You seem to consider that 
you can catch Conservative votes with vinegar "—(which 
certainly is an unusual bait),—‘that the Conserva- 
tives ought to be glad and proud to be Gibeonites, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, to yourself and 
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friends. . . . But suppose they decided to run candi- 
dates of their own in all the divisions of Birmingham, 
I do not know who would have the best of it, they or 
the Repeal Party; but this is certain, you and your 
friends would be politically annihilated.” At any rate, 
the mere attempt ‘ would tend to place the two parties, 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists in Birmingham, in 
a position of more genuine equality, and promote more 
fair and just arrangements for future co-operation. 

We have gone through this letter with some particu- 
larity, because it is eminently desirable to understand 
what manner of man Lord Randolph Churchill really 
is; and nothing that he has said or written of late 
more clearly reveals him. It may be a hard thing to 
say, but surely this is a very malignant epistle—though 
a wonderfully boyish one considering the writer's forty 
years—and meant for nothing but mischief. Mischief 
indeed, he seems to delight in at all times. As for his 
principles, once more we see how mere a Randolphian 
he is, and how regardless of the welfare of any party 
but the party whose head is covered when Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill puts on his hat. Without scruple, 
without temper, ready at a moment's notice to ‘ kick 
up’ at anything or anybody that obstructs his path or 
opposes his will, the celebrated Member for Paddington 
is one of the most mischievous politicians of his day, 
He has shown all this clearly enough on more occasions 
than one; but this letter of his will contribute yet 
more fully to the general enlightenment. That is the 
best of it. 

And now as to the omitted point in Lord Randolph's 
account of his relations with the Conservative electors 
of Birmingham. He tells that his own understanding 
of those relations just before Mr. Bright died was this: 
In the event of a vacancy occurring he was not to leave 
Paddington unless it was the strong unanimous wish of 
the Tories and Liberal Unionist party combined, and 
unless they were of opinion that there was real danger 
of the seat being lost if he did not stand. He did not 
imagine, however, that these two conditions were likely 
to arise. ‘The seat is a Liberal Unionist seat, and 
that party has a right to put forward one of their own 
candidates and to receive a full measure of Tory sup- 
port. Very good. We all know, whatever Lord 
Randolph may say, that none of the above conditions 
arose ; and therefore we take leave to say that there is 
an end of that matter. The story of the ‘compact’ 
counts for nothing. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


pr Mr. Kwnatrcusuit-Hucessex,— 
The Easter fétes at Hawarden 

Have filled with sympathising friends the very kitchen 
garden ; 

But I snatch a moment’s respite from the toils of popu- 
larity 

(Alas, that sense and honesty should scent so like vul- 
garity !) 

To congratulate you, first of all, on that you have 
succeeded 

In entering the society youve felt so long you needed, 

And to felicitate myself that, faithful as may be, 

One good old Kentish family trunk at last. has fallen 
to me. 
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"Twas an awful blow at Birmingham ; for there I’d 
taken pains, 

And shaken hands, and showed myself, and spent a lot 
of brains, 

And when (in Herbert’s absence) I laid hands upon a 
journal, 

The pangs that I experienced were—shall I say infernal ? 

But they tell me grand old Rochester is quite as big 
as Birmingham, 

And they show me such statistics as go far towards 
confirming “em, 

And I drain a generous bumper to the good old Kentish 
town 

And the good old Kentish family that take such state- 
ments down. 


For sooth to say, although (‘tis known) I can’t abide 
the classes, 

And though, as everybody feels, I live to love the masses, 

I sometimes have—it may be “tis a weakness of my 
own— 

A sense that what the masses want is—shall I call it 
tone ? 

For instance, there are vans and vans of Gloucester 
Liberals coming, 

They’ve a band with them—a brass one !—they are 
trumpeting and drumming, 

And I listen, and I wonder much (though feeling very 
proud) 

What a good old Kentish family man would think of 
such a crowd. 


For indeed I did not always tread such strange and 
devious ways. 

I reflect (when Herbert lets me) on another sort of days : 

On the days when I and Dizzy, as becomes the best 
commanders, 

Our battles fought like gentlemen away from lies and 
slanders. 

Ay, I sometimes look with envy on the Irish Secretary 

(Whose speech is always decent, and whose manner ’s 
always airy), 

I steal a glance at Harcourt, and I feel a mild surprise 

That a good old Kentish family man should seek such 
curious ties. 


They are shouting at the window, they are knocking at 
the door, 

Those confounded Gloucester Liberals want to gaze on 
me once more, 

I must interrupt these musings. But (before it is too 
late) 

Not a word of them to Herbert, not a breath of them 
to Kate ! 

They would hide away my Homer, if they heard of 
these confessions ; 

So I beg you keep my counsel—O these banners and 
processions ! . 

Yes, I’m coming, dears, I’m coming! . . . O the masses 
are the masses, 

But my good old Kentish family vote does brighten up 
the classes. 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Have you heard about the stockings? Mrs. Gladstone 
is enchanted. 

They were just—she puts things neatly—just the pat- 
tern that she wanted ; 
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And she vows she'll never put them on till next she 
goes to Court, 

And (for’policy’s sake !) consents to make her Sovereign’s 
minions sport. 

My friend, I can’t help thinking of a glorious time to 
come, 

When, the great heart of the people no longer numb 
nor dumb, 

These hose will be presented to, and this good axe will 
spare 

One good old Kentish family tree 
where. 





I need not tell you 





LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


HE news that Louis Kossuth is dying is read with 

no more than a languid curiosity by a generation 
which has forgotten the achievements, and hardly re- 
members the name, of the great Hungarian orator. Yet 
there was a time when the death of Kossuth would 
have stirred the heart of the people of these islands as 
that of perhaps no other foreigner of the century, save 
Garibaldi, would have done. Happy in the opportunity 
of his death—to use the tenfold hackneyed quotation— 
Kossuth can hardly be said to be. His work was done, 
and his fame gained, nearly half-a-century ago. More 
than eight and thirty years have passed since the 
famous oratorical tour in which the discrowned Dic- 
tator astonished and delighted the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and the United States by his magnificent elo- 
quence. But it was not merely that superb rhetoric 
and masterly dialectic which sent the people of 
Britain and America half wild with enthusiasm over 
Kossuth. The story of the wrongs, the sufferings, the 
heroic resistance, and the cruel fate of Hungary was 
fresh in every mind. The names of the Magyar heroes 
—Kossuth himself, Klapka, Bathyanyi, and Bem— 
were household words; the names of the Austrian 
oppressors were familiar enough, too, to British 
workmen, as we know from one memorable _inci- 
dent. Englishmen and Scots had watched with in- 
tense interest while the gallant little nation drew the 
sword, and, with its half-armed militia, overthrew the 
trained battalions of the Hapsburgs; followed with 
breathless attention the masterly campaign of Gorgey, 
and the splendid defence of Komorn ; sorrowed over 
the catastrophe of Vilagos, and clamoured with indigna- 
tion at the monstrous invasion of the rights of peoples 
which permitted the Czar to send his legions to the aid 
of Francis-Joseph. When Kossuth came to England 
to recite to sympathetic ears the epic of the Hun- 
garian War of Independence, he came to ground well- 
prepared ; for it needed but a little more resolution 
on the part of our statesmen to have ante-dated the 
Crimean War by four years, and to have fought Russia 
on the plains of Transylvania, with two hundred thou- 
sand Magyar troops to help us, instead of upon the 
shores of the Sea of Azov. ‘ But this, all this was long 
ago.’ ‘The Hungarian insurrection has had a sufficiently 
prosaic sequel. Hungary itself, since it recovered inde- 
pendence, seems to have been chiefly occupied in piling 
up debts and bullying the surrounding ‘ nationalities ° ; 
and the hero of the great struggle, instead of dying while 
his glory was yet fresh, and the world was still under the 
spell of his striking personality, lingered on into an 
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inglorious old age of feeble intrigue and abortive con- 
spiracy. The achievements of Kossuth’s latter years were 
hardly calculated to add to his reputation for political 
sagacity. He remained irreconcilable almost to the last. 
Long after the wisest of his countrymen had accepted 
Deak’s statesmanlike compromise with Austria, Kossuth 
was harping on the threadbare old themes of “48, and 
striving to pin the independence of Hungary to the sleeve 
of that queer patron of distressed nationalities, Louis 
Napoleon. It is ten years since Kossuth metaphorically 
shook the dust of Hungary from his feet, and denounced, 
with something like his old vigour of expression, the 
baseness of a nation, which had the good sense to act 
on the very excellent principle that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Sensible Hungarians like 
Deak and the present Premier had the shrewdness to 
see that an arrangement which permitted the Magyars 
to drive the Austrian coach whither they would, was 
on the whole a very satisfactory one for them. But 
Kossuth was a man of the Revolution—a Republican 
at heart, a hater of priests and kings and aristocracies, 
a believer in the Democracy. ‘To see Hungary once 
more quietly settling down into constitutional monarchy 
with the crown of St. Stephen restored to the Haps- 
burgs, was naturally distasteful to the old tribune of 
the revolutionary year. 

There was a singular lack of statesmanship in the 
transactions which Kossuth relates with so much self- 





approval in his Memoirs; but, indeed, statesmanship 
He was the Mazzini much 
more than the Cavour of the Hungarian struggle for 
liberty, though for a short time he had also to play the 
part of a Gambetta. But history will perhaps have 
something to say upon the claims of the young Dic- 
tator of France to the chief credit of prolonging the 
defence against the German invader ; and history has 


was not his strong quality. 


already told us a good deal about the analogous claim 
of the Hungarian Dictator. 
Hungarian insurrection—and it was brilliantly success- 
ful for a time, and might have succeeded completely if 
the Russians had not come to the help of the Austrians, 


The real success of the 





and rendered further resistance suicidal—was due much 
more to the efforts of Gérgey, and three or four 
other soldiers who knew their trade, as to that of the 
crowd of brilliant speakers and ready writers who 
gathered round the Ministry. 
been saved 


y. Hungary would have 
if she had been saved—by her fighters, 
not by her talkers and politicians. It is difficult to 
read the story of the Hungarian War of Indepen- 
dence without feeling a good deal of sympathy for the 
capable military men who had to conduct a desperate 
contest against the most tremendous odds, hampered 
by the impracticable instructions, the impossible orders, 
and the vexatious interference of a brilliant amateur. 
Kossuth had no understanding of the actual nature of 
war, nor did he ever grasp the realities of that grim 
business. 





Like most leaders who have been carried to 
power by a wave of popular sentiment, he overrated 
the practical value of enthusiasm. He declined to be- 
lieve the men of practical genius like the astute and 
calculating Gérgey, who told him that generous im- 
pulses were all very well but that they would not stand 
in the place of arms, equipment, sound strategy, and 
military discipline. The lesson of all revolutions is a 
very simple one, and it was taught for all times by 
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Napoleon Bonaparte. It consists simply in compre- 
hending the fact that one man armed with a rifle which 
he knows how to use, though he be the veriest merce- 
nary soldier that ever drew pay and rations, is, as a 
rule, very much more than a match for any two other 
men clothed only in the armour of righteous intentions 
and heroic aspirations. This, with many other stern 
truths—such, for instance, as that there is no wisdom 
in refusing to surrender when you are palpably and 
hopelessly beaten—Kossuth refused to acknowledge, 
and his refusal considerably qualifies our estimate 
of his services to the nation which he represented in 
the eyes of the world. ‘To our thinking, indeed, his 
best claim on the gratitude of his countrymen is very 
much like that of Gambetta. He was not so much 
a great administrator, a great financier, or a great 
diplomatist, as a powerful ‘dynamic force’ in_poli- 
tics. In the evil years which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, and in the trying months of the Revolution 
itself, it was his voice, his pen, and his inspiring 
oratory which kept alive the flame of resistance in 
the hearts of the Hungarians, and nerved them to a 
contest from which the boldest might have shrunk. 
He was the Demosthenes constantly urging his country- 
men against the Hapsburg Philip. With such a gift of 
eloquence as Kossuth possessed, no man could have 
spoken wholly in vain. It is difficult to estimate his 
true greatness in this department, for, of course, most of 
his speeches were delivered in a tongue which is im- 
But even his English 
orations contained passages which, we will venture to 


penetrable to most Englishmen. 


say, are among the very finest in the whole range of 
British oratory. It may seem a bold assertion, and our 
space will not permit us to quote, as we might wish, 
numerous pieces justificatifs from Kossuth’s speeches. 
But if anybody will turn to those speeches themselves, 
and will find us a much more magnificent passage, in 
its own kind, even in Bright, or Canning or Grattan, 
than the peroration of the Guildhall address—which 
is not only a splendid piece of rhetoric but a splendid 
piece of English prose composition—we shall be glad 
to meet with it. 


A GLIMPSE OF GATH. 


[‘ is now-a-days a trick of the successful daily 
editor from time to time to tap the sentiments 
of the British public. 
There is not only the question of the 


This is not so easy as it 
might seem. 
how much, and the how long, and the fitting manner, 
there is the initial 
difficulty, about what? ‘The plaintive twaddle will 
not flow for everything; certainly not for unhappy 


as our old friend Aristotle says: 


far-off things. The method pursued by the best 
authorities seems to be something of this sort: You 
select a subject which requires the most delicate 
handling to be endurable; and you start it with a 
If the 


letter is strong as well as long, it is ten to one but you 


long letter from a notoriously austere person. 


strike a responsive chord in many breasts, and that 
Paterfamilias, the British Matron, the Field-officer's 
Widow, and all the rest of them rush in where no angel 
would care to be caught in act to tread. London, with 


those monstrous centralising tendencies to which the 
Scots Home Ruler is understood to so_patriotically 
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object, has hitherto enjoyed something of a mono- 
poly of this kind of thing. The tapster’s part 
has been played by the leader of the young lions ; 
and he must be congratulated on what theatrical 
prints would call his able rendition of the réle. 
But why should Scotland wait ? The Glasgow Herald 
has come forward to adjust the balance, and it must 
be frankly acknowledged that the English scale is now 
high in air. 

We have had, of course, plenty of newspaper 
controversies before. The letters which at regular 
intervals appear in the Scots journals on Church 
matters, for instance, have long been celebrated no less 
for the fine temper and the graceful courtesy of their 
style than for the scrupulous accuracy and the rigid im- 
partiality of their matter. But we have never yet had 
in a journal of reputation and high standing anything 
to compare with the correspondence on ‘ Flirtation” 
which has been going on for the last fortnight in 
the columns of the excellent leading ‘organ’ of the 
West. ‘The happiest efforts of the Daily Telegraph 
are not equalled, they are surpassed, by that  in- 
credible exhibition of human vulgarity. A. start 
was made by a correspondent who had a woful tale 
to tell. He never loved a young gazelle, at all 
events he never gave it Russian toffee, nor took it to 
the theatre, but its female parent came prying into 
his intentions. The result was that, weary of such 
questionings, he proposed the establishment of a ‘ guild 
of young people’ for the encouragement of friendly 
attentions without ulterior motives. The fountains of 
the deep were now opened ; and the vulgarity came surg- 
ing in. It would be quite impossible—and withal most 
undesirable—to convey a really adequate idea of the 
muddiness of the flood; but a sample or two may 
serve. A Happy Bachelor writes: ‘ Known to be pos- 
sessed of a fair income, and being a person moderately 





attractive’ —O times! O manners!— ‘and with a 
manner which J have been told is taking,—O happy 
Happy Bachelor—‘I get along famously with most of 
the young ladies of my acquaintance, and, proceeds the 
rogue with a touch of style that shows the excellence 
of his bringing-up, ‘ their name is legion. I am not so 
conceited” — in what strange places doth the bird 
Shyness build !—‘as to imagine that they are all in 
love with me, yet I know that a good many of them’ 
—here italics are inevitable 





‘make themselves parti- 
cularly agreeable to me” The modesty of this youth is 
only paralleled by that of * Priscilla, who has * had many 
lovers’ in her day, and whose * looks and prospects are 
both good.” In the opinion of ‘D. M., ‘flirtation is 
unnecessary, and ought to be put down’ (austere 
D. M.!), inasmuch as he has ‘found over and over 
again” that when ‘I attempt to discuss rational sub- 
jects’ (what is a rational subject ?) ‘ with the ordinary 
young lady” (what is an extraordinary young lady ?) 
‘she turns a deaf ear to me and votes me a bore. 
‘Afternoon ‘Tea, whose public curiosity is plainly 
greater than his private valour, wants to know ‘at what 
period of acquaintance may a man kiss a girl ?° whether, 
the poor young man_particularises, * before or after an 
engagement?” ‘or, he goes on to explain with a touch 
of the national caution, ‘in other words, is a man never 
to kiss a girl without being engaged to her?” To this 
tremendous question none seems to have dared to give a 
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direct answer ; though, as most of those who are in 
favour of ‘friendly intercourse between the sexes” 
object to what in Glasgow are called ‘ chaperones,’ the 
inference to him that is personally interested, as ‘After- 
noon Tea” appears to have been, is obvious enough. 
Now and again, indeed, starved nature speaks her mind 
with a vehemence that says little for her innate good- 
breeding. As when ‘Nelly Bly* complains that ‘ our 
mother must even go the length of seeing visitors safe 
out, which, of course, hinders any chance of helping 
on with the overcoat, etc. ete..; and at sound of her 
confession there is nothing for it but to hide where one 
may blush in comfort and unseen. 

‘This seems unique and unapproachable. It cries for 
the birth of some Caledonian Matthew Arnold. For 
it has an unmistakable national twang; it reveals 
depths to which no Southron can pretend to sink to. 
What mere Englishman, what American even, could pen 
a sentence like this, with its rich and expressive idiom : 
—If we were to wait till we were in a position finan- 
cially to marry before taking up with a young woman, 
I am quite certain there would be a greater difficulty 
in getting suited’? Here indeed is Dagon’s invisible 
world displayed. Here are ‘ revelations’ of the pur- 
lieus of Gath and the back streets of Ascalon. If 
popular education and universal enlightenment have 
only succeeded in making Polly Branghton and her 
brothers more offensive because more prominent, what 
will be the result of a few generations more of cheap 
prints, of elementary science, and of reading and arguing 
in Circles ? 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION. 
ys the close of last century, and even during the 

first ten years of the present, the agricultural 
problem was very different from what it is now. Then 
each country required to produce for itself all the 
necessities of life: it was impossible to go far afield to 
obtain them, and our only competitors were our next- 
door neighbours. The system of agriculture pursued 
was quite in harmony with this condition, and was, 
of necessity, many-sided and general. Special branches 
of husbandry were in their infancy, and could not 
possibly attain to any high degree of development for 
the very reason that means of communication between 
country and country were limited, and the cost of 
transport was too high. 

In an age of steam and railways the competitive 
element has been introduced to such extent that the 
condition of agriculture has simply been renewed. This 
being the case, it is disastrous policy to run in the 
grooves of our forefathers, inasmuch as the produce of 
even the remotest corners of the earth is now brought 
to the home markets at a rate often much cheaper 
than the cost of home production. This is more 
especially the case with grain, which is poured in 
from Hungary, Russia, India, and America, which 
countries grow qualities better than our own, because 
our climate is not so suitable for the production of that 
one which is most highly esteemed in bread-making. 
Keen as the competition now is, it must become more 
so when (if ever) the Panama Canal is completed, for 
then the produce of the great grain-growing districts 
lying along the western shores of North America may 
successfully compete in our markets. 
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Any attempt to oppose the changes which must go 
hand in hand with advancing civilisation will surely 
prove abortive ; and in these changed and changing cir- 
cumstances the farmer must see to it that he keeps 
pace with the times; if not, he must be the loser. 
Since all foreign produce is virtually at our doors, the 
course to pursue, evidently, is to direct attention to 
those branches of agriculture for which the climate of 
Britain is most suited by nature: that is to say, the 
farmer must depart to a considerable extent from 
the general method of his grandfathers, and become 

specialist in those departments which have been 
proved to yield the most profitable return. Depres- 
sion will, and must, continue so long as this condi- 
tion remains unfulfilled. Never more are large profits 
to be expected if we proceed on the assumption 
that, because our fathers accumulated wealth by 
following a certain system of husbandry, we ought to 
go on doing as they. 

Until quite recently high hope was raised in the 
breasts of innocent agriculturists by some in autho- 
rity who ought to have known better. It was assumed 
that agricultural prosperity would return if they would 
but grow tobacco. Assuredly those who spoke and 
thought in this way forgot the very simple principle 
that now-a-days the crops to be cultivated for profit 
are those for which the country is specially adapted by 
nature; and assuredly, so far as tobacco is concerned, 
other countries are much more favourably situated for 
its production than our own. Such statements as those 
about a profit upon home-grown tobacco are therefore 
merely stupid and misleading. 

If we inquire into the conditions imposed by nature 
on the agriculture of Britain, it will be found that the 
rainfall and climate are such as to favour grass-produc- 
tion and stock-rearing more than anything else. ‘These 
are therefore the branches which must be specialised 
by our farmers, and to which attention must be more 
and more directed, if we are to hold our own in com- 
petition with the world. Statistics show that year by 
year the amount of land under grass is on the increase. 
Thus between 1874-80 it grew to the extent of one and a 
quarter million acres, ond the area under grain was cor- 
respondingly diminished. Such figures serve to show 
with what comparative rapidity the change is being 
forced upon us. At the present moment to make 
inquiry into the state of our knowledge concerning 
grass plants is almost to be stricken dumb by the 
astounding ignorance which is found to prevail. If an 
intelligent farmer in Cumberland, for example, is 
asked how he judges the quality of hay, he will tell 
you that he knows it to be of good quality because it 
smells of sweet vernal grass. As it happens, however, 
the presence of the sweet-smelling vernal is no criterion 
of value. The vernal grass is in itself almost worth- 
less, and is scarcely eaten by stock. How, then, can 
its presence be a criterion of value? Certainly, if the 
hay smells sweet and not musty, it may be good ; but 
that can only be determined if the component grasses 
are identified. It is not necessary to calculate how 
many—or how few—farmers could actually recognise 
the different grasses which go to constitute good hay. 
However few—or however many—they might be taught 
in a very few hours ; but, unfortunately, the teacher is 
not often at hand. ‘True knowledge is hard to get ; 
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and the reign of rule-of-thumb will end (it seems) only 
with the don ith of the last farmer. 

Again, if a grazier is taken into a grass field, and 
asked what grasses are there, it will very often be found 
that he aanok tell one grass from another ; indeed, if 
you venture to say that pane can be done by examin- 
ing the species, he will probably assume that some- 
Still more, if a 
farmer is laying down land to grass, he fixes the 
quantity of each kind of seed neither by rhyme nor 
reason; he has a special liking for this or that 
grass, and he mixes in an extra quantity of peculiar 
seed. Who is to blame for his gross and costly ignor- 


thing is wrong with your brain. 


ance of matters with which he ought to be exactly 
acquainted? Evidently it is not the Government. 
Evidently it is himself alone. 

If the grass which grows on many of our pasture 
lands is examined, it is often found that more than 
one-half is occupied by worthless weed, and that the 
stock refuse to touch even the good kinds, so inter- 
mingled are they with the bad. If the land is further 
scrutinised, and dug into in order to see to what extent 
it is occupied by roots, one is amazed to discover that 
only a small portion of the surface is utilised, whereas 
on a good pasture the soil is taken up with roots to 
the depth of two feet or more. Look (to take another 
example) at the grass on Glasgow Green, and you will 
find it to be almost entirely of one species, with the 
result that at certain seasons the Green is bald as 
the palm of your hand, when the use of a good mixture 
would give perennial verdure. The same is, more or less, 
the case with the ornamental grass round Edinburgh. 

It is a fact, indeed, that forage cultivation is one of 
the most important branches of agriculture in Britain, 
and that our ignorance concerning it is so great as to 
be quite ruinous. The most favourable time for 
remedying this state of matters is the present: know- 
ledge, if it does not come now, will come too late. 
It is time that our Agricultural Societies and the 
Government put their hands to the plough, and took 
ways and means to give sound instruction on all points 
connected with what is really a matter of national 
importance. For with her farmers skilled in grass- 
production and stock-rearing Britain might defy the 
competition of the world. 


THE PROTECTION OF AUTHORS. 


HE strife between publishers and authors is as 
deep-seated and inveterate as the quarrel be- 
tween the wolves and the lambs. Pitted against 
capital and business capacity, mere brains are generally 
worsted. There is no reason in the nature of things 
why the publisher should be master and the author 
servant ; but this is the relationship which has too often 
existed between them. While the author has starved 
in Grub Street, the publisher has led a kid-gloved 
existence in a comfortable suburb. When _ the ex- 
penses of producing a book are being estimated, the 
author, whose inalienable property the work should be, 
ranks as an‘ item” with paper, ink, and type. ‘It 1s 
better to sweep a crossing than to write a book, a 
benevolent publisher once said to an aspirant. What- 
ever truth there was in the remark was due to the code 
of morals set up by the majority of the speaker's own 
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yrofession. ‘That there are many just and honourable 
publishers in the world is almost too obvious a fact to 
require statement ; it is no less true that there are a 
large number who fatten on the penury and misery of 
the ‘hacks’ whom they employ. It is this which 
renders it a matter of the utmost importance that 
something like a trade’s union should exist among 
literary men. We are already under many obligations 
to the Incorporated Society of Authors, and by the 
publication of The History of La Société des Gens de 
Lettres, by 8. Squire Sprigge, this excellent body has 
jlaced us still further in its debt. ‘The French society 
was established some fifty years ago, with the definite 
object of checking literary piracy. Having success- 
fully battled with this evil, it turned its attention 
to other grievances of authors, and to-day it has a 
record of which any association might be proud. In 
consequence of the pressure it has exercised equitable 
laws relating to copyright have been passed ; and 
its members may now rest assured that they will 
be fairly remunerated for their work. With re- 
gard to the illegal dramatisation of novels its pro- 
visions are so excellent that they may here be quoted 
in full: ‘To borrow without the author's permis- 
sion the plot and details of his work for purposes of 
dramatisation is piracy. If a member has been sub- 
jected to this treatment, he can either get the society 
to proceed for him against the wrong-doer ; or can de- 
mand to be called a collaborateur. When we remem- 
ber that in Great Britain a novelist has only once been 
able to suppress a dramatic piracy, and that by a mere 
Huke, we must confess that they do some things better 
in France. But the French society has achieved more 
than this. It has accumulated a fund from which 
members may derive assistance in case of sickness or 
old age. And nothing shows the admirable spirit 
which animates the society more clearly than the fact 
that in no instance has a pension been accepted when 
circumstances rendered it unnecessary. France has not 
seen the sorry spectacle, unhappily not rare in our own 
country, of a wealthy author retaining a pension which 
he does not want, and so depriving a needy brother of 
the means of life. 

There are several lessons which the London Society 
might learn from its confrére in Paris. The secret of 
the success of the Socicté des Gens de Lettres lies in 
the soundness of its financial basis. A large capital 
has been accumulated by what seems a simple expedient. 
It is the custom in France to sell the rights of repro- 
ducing a work in serial form after its publication as a 
volume. These rights are surrendered by every member 
to the Socicté, which sells them as advantageously as 
possible, and ‘pays to each author his stipulated share of 
money, reserving any surplus for the general funds of the 
society. This plan cannot be adopted in England, as 
the serial rights of a published volume have no worth. 
But some similar method of insurance ought to be pos- 
sible. If American rights ever become valuable, a 
percentage of the money they produce might be set 
aside ; in the meantime it would be well to invite sug- 
gestions upon this point. In addition to the excellent 
work which the Incorporated Society is doing in advis- 
ing and warning its members, we trust that before long 
it will emulate the Société des Gens de Lettres, and 
persuade Parliament to protect the novelist against the 
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dramatic pirate. It has also to keep in view the diffi- 
cult question of American copyright and the necessity 
of protecting the interests of its members wherever 
English is spoken and read. This is no narrow pro- 
gramme ; yet, if the Society is to be completely success- 
ful, one other thing is needful: it must make itself 
feared by the dishonest publisher. This it can only 
accomplish by ‘exclusive dealing. It should keep a 
black-list for the use of its members, and resolutely 
decline to deal with those who are proved guilty of 
unfair practices. If it persists in this course, the dis- 
honest publisher will disappear; and the wolf and the 
lamb will lie down together and be at peace. 





CUM SALMONIBUS. 


FFNHE points raised by the Member for the Kilmarnock 

Burghs, in his letter to the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board, are of much importance both to the 
owners of marine salmon-fishings and to the general 
public. As everybody knows, the method almost uni- 
versally adopted on our coasts of catching the salmon 
is by means of stake-nets erected on or in immediate 
proximity to the shore. Whatever the reasons may be, 
the fact is that the owners of marine salmon-fishings 
are not in the habit of prosecuting the fishing except 
from the sea-beach and in the shallow water near the 
coast-line. For example, drift-nets manipulated en- 
tirely from shipboard at a distance from the shore 
are nowhere in ordinary use for the purpose of 
catching salmon. On the other hand, it is not too 
clearly determined at law how far out to sea the 
proprietary rights of a salmon-fishing extend; whether, 
for example, they give the owner exclusive right to 
catch salmon within the three-mile limit of the Crown’s 
jurisdiction over the sea, or whether they restrict his 
rights to within the one-mile limit beyond which the 
statutory penalties against persons catching salmon 
without his permission cannot, under the Salmon Laws, 
be enforced. Clearly, if salmon-fishing from shipboard, 
say by means of drift-nets, were to be recognised and 
become common, the extent of the proprietary right of 
an owner of salmon-fishings would be a very important 
question—for him at least. Now, Mr. Williamson 
argues, in effect, for two propositions : first, that, as the 
law at present stands, any one is entitled to catch 
salmon on our deep-water coasts outside the one-mile 
limit ; and second, that the law should be so amended 
as to give the Fishery Board discretionary powers to 
allow open salmon-fishing inside the one-mile limit up 
to, say, half-a-mile from shore. 

The first of these propositions raises a point that is 
mainly legal ; and, as Mr. Williamson does not adduce 
any authority which can decide the matter, it can do no 
good to discuss its legal aspect here. But the general 
questions opened up are deserving of careful attention. 
These questions are unlike those most prominently 
raised in the discussion of the late ill-starred Salmon 
Bill, in that they immediately concern the more 
economic aspects of the fishing industry, and only 
indirectly affect the national heritage of sport so far as 
that depends on the more or less uninterrupted access 
of salmon to the rivers; and, while no national rights 
should be let slip into the greedy maw of the Woods and 
Forests without assurance that they will be used for the 
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national advantage, it must be borne in mind that 
the paramount interest in the present case is the 
conservation and development of the salmon fisheries 
With regard to both Mr. William- 
son’s propositions, it is the fact that salmon are 
never, or only very rarely, caught in deep water 
at the mouths of large estuaries— near the May 
Island, for instance ; nor are they caught out at sea 
off our open coasts. But they can be, and (on the 
sly) they sometimes are, caught in greater or less num- 
bers from shipboard, and at a distance from the shore, 
in tidal waters and opposite river mouths, by means of 
a system of double nets and other ingenious devices. 
Now, it is just in such places that it seems most unde- 
sirable—or rather that it seems impossible—to permit 
such fishing to be exercised. For one thing, it would be 
inconsistent with the successful prosecution of fishing by 
stake-nets on the shores. Mr. Williamson contends that, 
whatever may be the seaward limit of the fishing-owners’ 
rights, it must be such as to prevent interference with 
their industry by other fishers. But, if he had_ his 
way, every bay and river-creek would have its fringe of 
drift- nets set round its mouth, and every salmon these 
nets intercepted on his way shorewards would be a 
salmon less to the in-shore fishing-owner. If, on the 
other hand, the nets were set so far out as to catch only 
such fish as were ‘ at sea, and not bent on making for 
land, they would not catch enough to repay the trouble 
of setting them. If there is to be no interference 
with the stake-nets, there can be, generally speaking, 
no drift-net fishing for salmon worth talking about. 
Mr. Williamson does not suggest that the fishing could 
be prosecuted with better results from shipboard near 
shore than it is at present by means of stake-nets. The 
universal adoption of stake-nets would be proof the 
other way, if proof were needed; and it seems clear 
that both kinds of fishing could not be practised to- 


round our coasts. 


gether without collision. 

But the difficulties in Mr. Williamson's way are even 
more serious when the rights of fishing-owners in upper 
reaches, or of the possessors of river fishings, are re- 
garded. It is difficult enough already to keep the peace 
between upper and lower proprietors, and there is 
general agreement that the stake-nets in the estuaries 
are to blame for the diminishing supply of fish in our 
rivers, which is bemoaned by all sportsmen, gentle or 
simple. But what would be the effect of general fish- 
ing with drift-nets round the sea-coasts, including river 
meathee 1 ¢ Certain Canadian rivers were literally locked 
to the entrance of salmon altogether by similar means 
some years ago, and new legislation had to be intro- 
duced to make the recurrence of such a catastrophe im- 
possible. ‘The question is not merely one of fixing a 
limit inside which nets are not to be used; for the 
‘gutter’ of many a river runs out to sea a long way, 
and it is just the gutter that can be most readily 
netted from shipboard, and which is most likely to be 
the path followed by the fish on their way up- 
stream. ‘There is nothing to be gained by legalising 
what is said to be the occasional but most base practice 
of unscrupulous yachts’ crews, in the case of certain of 
the smaller salmon streams on the West Coast, of net- 
ting their mouths. Mr. Williamson, of course, does 
not propose to do this; but, short of proposing what 
would be little better, including interference with the 
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stake-nets, he proposes little that would be prized by 
the fishermen on our sea-coasts, and nothing which 
would be of value to the general public. 


‘A BIT OF PAPER SIGNED “ SCHNADHORST.”’ 


Edinburgh 
was a foregone conclusion. — If 


HE result of Tuesday’s debate in the 
Town Council 
it had not been—if from the outset of things it 
had not been evident that twenty-five men would 
vote as they were told—there would have been no bit of 
paper signed ‘ Schnadhorst, and therewith no sudden 
and violent interest in a politician who has as little to 
do and is as little in touch with Edinburgh as Edin- 
burgh has to do and is in touch with Cincinnati or May- 
nooth. In other words, the eligibility of Mr. Charles 
Stuart Parnell for the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 
would never have become a question for any man to 
waste his breath upon, and what is certainly a most 
impudent attempt at foisting upon a hostile majo- 
rity the person and the reputation of a gentleman 
who assuredly has done nothing to deserve and who 
assuredly does not care three straws for the honour 
which it is proposed to extend to him, would never 
have been made. 

A bit of paper signed * Schnadhorst.” It looks, and is, 
the smallest of small matters; but it is big enough to 
have set Edinburgh—which is the capital of Scotland 
—by the ears; it is big enough to have made Edin- 
burgh—which is the capital of Scotland —ridiculous ; it 
is big enough to have set Edinburgh—which is the 
capital of Scotland—at the discretion of a man towards 
whom two-thirds of her citizens cherish a distinct and 
a very intelligent antipathy, and who to the rest of 
them is simply a person whose name occurs with 
impressive frequency in the newspapers, and in whose 
interest, such as it is, the reputation of the Scot- 
tish capital is all-too little for a sacrifice, seeing 
that that sacrifice is enjoined upon her municipal 
representatives by not honour, not conscience, not the 
historical spirit, but a bit of paper signed * Schnadhorst. 
Bailie This says something, and Bailie ‘That says some- 
thing else, and Bailie Tother follows suit with a quan- 
tity of statistics—adjustable and under revision. But 


one is no more interested in the ‘statistics’ of Bailie 


This than one is conscious of the ‘arguments’ of 
Bailie That. One knows, one realises, that at the 


bottom of it all is a bit of paper signed * Schnadhorst’ ; 
and that a bit of paper signed ‘Schnadhorst* means that 
Edinburgh—which is the capital of Scotland — has 
handed over the care of her interests to a set of men 
to whom Edinburgh is nothing, but a bit of paper 
signed ‘Schnadhorst’ is the top of civic authority, and 
the last word of national law. 

An imposture so gross in itself and so demoralising 
in its effects is not likely, we take it, to pass beyond 
the first stages of conception. It is surely impossible 
that Edinburgh—which is the capital of Scotland— 
will consent to let herself be hag-ridden with a reputa- 
tion such as on the direction of a bit of paper signed 
‘Schnadhorst’ the enthusiasm of Bailie What’s-his- 
Name would confer. It may be conceded without argu- 
ment that the nomination of Mr. Parnell has no party 
significance, and carries with it no political meanings. 
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That, indeed, is self-evident. What Baillie So-and- 
So and those who agree with him assert is that Mr. 
Parnell is not a politician, that he is not on trial for his 
reputation, that he has never opened his mouth to any 
urpose anywhere ; but that The Times has libelled him, 
and that therefore, 7'’he Times having been proved to be 
wrong, he is a fit and proper person to share the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh with Mr. Gladstone, and 
Garibaldi, and Palmerston, and Lord Salisbury, and 
other nonentities ejusdem farina. ‘That, the man being 
absolutely undistinguished, is clearly the course to take 
with him. The gist of the whole business is, that Mr. 
arnell has done nothing but allow himself to be, or let 
himself pass for being, libelled by a Nationalist journalist. 
His case is still so much on trial that he is going into 
the witness-box next week ; but, say the elucidating 
Bailies, that has nothing to do with the affair. Mr. 
Parnell is not a politician, is not a statesman, is not 
even an Irishman; Mr. Parnell is only a person who 
has been libelled by The Times, Argal, let us give 
him the freedom of the city. We shall stultify our- 
selves and Edinburgh ; but what matters that? We 
have a bit of paper signed Schnadhorst ; and who 
cares 7 

Mr. Parnell, it appears, has been warned by his 
medical adviser to speak this summer nowhere save at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and there is not much fear 
that his medical adviser will be permitted to warn his 
patient in vain. Mr. Parnell, indeed, is not of those 
who say in ten words what they can say in three, or 
who permit themselves to be made the matter of a bit of 
paper signed * Schnadhorst, or another, without a very 
definite theory of what is going to result from the pro- 
cess. Mr. Parnell is a gentleman of will, character, intel- 
ligence, any and everything you please but physical 
courage, who has done the British nation—of which the 
majority in the Edinburgh Town Council are, so far as 
they go, a part—the honour to announce himself its 
eternal enemy. Hannibal, it will be remembered, 
did the same thing for Rome, and fulfilled his oath 
at Canne. Mr. Parnell, who has affirmed his re- 
solution in’ America and elsewhere—who represents, 
indeed, that new Irish-American Ireland to which, 
it appears, we are all of us to bend the knee, or 
Irish girls will be carded, and Irish fathers will be shot 
in the legs, and Irish kine will have their tails cut off 
and their teats shorn close to their unpatriotic udders, 
and Irish Members will continue to obstruct (at so 
much a week) the business of the Empire at St. 
Stephen’s—will not do anything so desperate. A bit 
of paper signed * Schnadhorst* is enough for his sup- 
porters ; but his supporters are made of another stuff 
than himself. He knows what he wants, and how to 
get it; he is the heart and brain of the most deadly 
conspiracy against the national life of which history 
has cognisance ; great as are the exigencies of journal- 
ism, his own are greater still. The question, it is true, 
has yet to be settled in the Edinburgh Town Council. 
But, whatever the issue, we cannot think that Mr. 
Parnell—who, if he be not exactly Hannibal, is yet in 
his way a tactician—will deign to accept a triumph on 
the strength of Bailie Such-a-One’s eloquence and 
Bailie Totherman’s statistics and the quality of a bit 
of paper signed *‘ Schnadhorst.’ ‘To do that would be 
stupid ; and Mr. Parnell is an intelligent man. 
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MODERN MEN. 


MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HENEVER the wiseacres have settled that the 
fiction of the age is to run, like a well-mannered 
stream, within one of its two definite channels, there is 
sure to come a storm in the hills, and a great tide of popu- 
larity rushing along the other. Just as it was thoroughly 
accepted that there were no more stories to be told, that 
romance was utterly dried up, and that analysis of char- 
acter—whether gross and homicidal, like M. Zola’s, or deli- 
cate and conscientious, like that of Mr. Howells—was the 
only thing in fiction attractive to the public, down there 
came upon us a whole horde of Zulu divinities and sempi- 
ternal queens of beauty in the Caves of Kér, maidens pur- 
sued by diabolical ostriches and ‘ piled-up masses of the 
dead and dying’ upon the steps of fabulous African palaces. 
Did the public, carefully educated to be calm and intro- 
spective, reject these funeral bake-meats with disdain? 
By no means. They fell upon them with incredible relish ; 
and the waters were singing once more in the late-deserted 
channel of romance. 

Why should the critics be so much scandalised and 
astonished at Mr. Haggard’s success? Why should those 
who are not scandalised proceed to turn and rend the live- 
liest masters of a different school? It is no new thing for 
the novel of analysis and the romance of action to flourish 
side by side. In the year 1814 English literature was en- 
riched almost at the same moment by two masterpieces of 
these divergent schools. Miss Jane Austen, ‘a young 
lady with a talent for describing the involvements, and 
feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which is the most 
wonderful I ever met with,’ published her Pride and Pre- 


judice, and the generous rival whose words have just been 


quoted began his feats of arms in Waverley. There was 
no necessary antagonism in these groups of great books. 
You might read the one with slow gusto, and the other in 
a heat of entertainment. The real did not exclude the 
mysterious, and an eye long fixed on the Wars of the 
Roses might alter its focus, and appreciate the humours of 
a county under George the Third. 

We have dwelt on this compatibility of the novel and 
the romance, because, although in this matter the ordinary 
critic is much less sensible than the public, the refusal to 
accept the fact is one of the great causes of Mr. Hag- 
gard’s peculiar reception by the one as well as by the 
other. No author in our time has had an odder fate. 
Accepted with open arms by the great mass of readers— 
accepted, as numerous signs would seem to indicate, by 
the responsible leaders of his profession—Mr. Haggard has 
been forced, to a degree scarcely paralleled of late, to run 
the gauntlet of petty newspaper criticism. If one should 
believe certain sections of the London evening press, for 
instance, one would say that there was no novelist of our 
age who had been so completely broken, crushed, pul- 
verised, and blown away for ever by the Rhadamanthuses 
of Grub Street as the author of She, who, nevertheless, in 
a mysterious fashion, like some heroine of his own, after 
undergoing all forms of extinction seems to reappear 
smiling and as fresh as ever, to be reduced to powder 
once more on the following evening. When we find a 
young writer creating such warm private friendships and 
stimulating such a far-reaching popularity on the one 
hand, and on the other exciting so much venom, and being 
the incessant ebject of petty criticism, we may take it 
for granted that his is a very vigorous personality, a 
literary character with strong lights and shades in it, but 
that his work, with qualities of quite unusual freshness and 
vigour, is at present in several respects crude, and open to 
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the censure of those who persistently determine to dislike 
it. This is doubtless true; and, while most of our best 
accomplished writers of the day produce thin, mature 
vintages with no great body in them, Mr. Haggard’s is a 
fiery, full wine which is, as yet, hardly ripe enough to 
please the palate of a gourmet, although it promises to be 
extraordinarily fine one of these days, if care be taken to 
develop it. What principally offends the palate in his 
books is that argal which has not had time (or, in changing 
the simile, study) enough to make it settle. 

The popularity of Mr. Haggard has been of unusually 
sudden growth. He is at the present moment, if the 
gossip of clubs and book-shops is to be believed, the most 
popular writer of fiction of the day. He is in his thirty- 
third year, and at that age neither Richardson nor Field- 
ing, Miss Austen nor Scott, Marryat nor Thackeray, had 
begun the serious career of a novelist. In his early de- 
velopment and the rapidity of his successive publications, 
he more resembles the physical giants of past fiction, such 
as Dickens, Dumas, and Lord Lytton, whose juvenile faith 
moved mountains of foolscap. But his popularity has not 
merely been early: it has been rapid. In 1886 he was 
unknown, and the extraordinary vogue of his books—those 
books the very names of which are now common-places 
throughout the English-speaking world—has existed only 
three years. Before 1886 he had written a love-story of 
modern life, the opening sentence of which—‘ You lie ; 
you always were a liar, and you always will be a liar — 
ought, perhaps, to have prepared us for the hecatombs of 
Umslopogaas, but certainly did not ; with a tale of African 
mystery, which was more nearly in his subsequent manner. 
These and other efforts have since been reprinted, and 
have enjoyed an autumnal success which has repaid them 
for the summer of their discontent ; but at the time when 
they first appeared they were unobserved by the great 
public. 
published, Mr. Haggard was an unknown writer. 

Who does not recollect the burst of genuine welcome 


Three years ago, when Aing Solomon's Mines was 


with which King Solomon's Mines was greeted by all 
classes of readers? The ineffable freshness and brightness 
of the narrative, the boyish glow of adventure, the direct 
simplicity of manner, the crises of physical action which 
were never shirked, but always gripped and thrown with 
the art of a wrestler—how refreshing, how prodigiously en- 
tertaining and unexpected all this was at our dusty end ot 
the tired old nineteenth century! That peculiar charm, 
that novelty in sensation, no writer can entirely repeat, 
and this is one reason, out of many, why it is so thankless 
a task for any man to cater twice to the same public. It 
is a landmark to us to have been living and unsuspecting 
when King Solomon's Mines suddenly lighted upon us from 
some peak in Africa. Other and younger readers will 
repeat that pleasure, as they approach these romances for 
the first time ; but for us this sudden revelation of a new 
thing cannot come twice from the same quarter, and those 
of us who are critics should bear that in mind before we 
hasten to find fault. What the literary censor conceives 
to be failure in an author's passion for his work, is often 
merely the critic's slackened interest in efforts for which 
his nerves have become fully prepared. 

All criticism of a novelist so young as Mr. Haggard 
must be purely tentative. But we may think we see 
directions in which the future must be indisputably his, 
and others in which he shows little promise of success. He 
is not a humorist—at all events in the modern manner of 
rapier-warfare—and in fireworks of verbal jesting he has no 
skill. What humour his writings show is a boyish kind of 
effervescence. His purely modern stories, up to the pre- 
sent moment, have carried so little conviction with them, 
have been so conventional and old-fashioned, that his 
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admirers tremble for his fame when they read them. His 
imagination requires an historic vista for its range. Like 
a mountaineer accustomed to sweep the blue distance 
with eyes as long-sighted as a telescope, Mr. Haggard 
fumbles and becomes helpless if you give him a_ lens 
and bid him examine the wing of an insect. In 
the heart of the heroic past, in the recovered presence of 
vast and sumptuous figures that mouldered long ago and 
left no trace behind them, his gaze recovers its focus, and 
he sees as clearly, and can record as firmly, as we common- 
place mortals can record and see what is happening in our 
streets and squares. His invention is for ever at work, 
and appears to be limitless, while his literary employment 
of it has this pre-eminent merit, that in portraying its 
results he never takes refuge in an Ossianic vagueness, 
but describes his fabulous action with a realistic minute- 
ness and full relative truth. He has the * prevailing eye’ 
of the true creator in fiction; he thoroughly believes in 
the wonders that he tells. If his style would but deposit 
more rapidly the crude tartar that floats in it, and if we 
could but be sure that he would confine himself to narra- 
tives of grandiose empires of the past and the upheavals 
of colossal civilisations—a field which offers inexhaustible 
material for his peculiar genius—we could look forward 
with absolute confidence, as we do with considerable hope, 
to his becoming one of * the glories of our blood and state.’ 


FRENCH ART IN LONDON. 


ONDON is slow to learn, but London seldom fails of 
learning ; and when she has learned she takes the 
lead in knowledge. Of late, for instance, she has been 
advised to be interested in the art of the romantiques, and 
of those living Dutch masters who are said to have pro- 
ceeded from them ; and what in Edinburgh was a common- 
place three years ago is coming upon her with an effect 
of peculiar, first-hand revelation. Thus, there has been 
a gathering of Corots at the Goupil Gallery in Bond 
Street, and there is actually on view at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s rooms, in the same quarter, a collection of works 
by dead and living Frenchmen, and by Heeren Israels, 
Mesdag, Bosboom, Mauve, the brothers Maris, and so 
forth. In Scotland Corot has been something of a 
household word for years, and in Scotland Messrs. Gou- 
pil’s Corots would scarce have passed muster as at all 
exampling the master at his best, inasmuch there was 
but one bit of his finest work (which shall be nameless 
here, as the show is shut and Impressionism reigns in its 
stead), while one of the largest canvasses of all was so 
extremely bad that not even the common (or garden) 
critic, hard as it is for him to distinguish between swans 
that are labelled geese and geese that are ticketed swans, 
should have been taken in by it. 

The success of Messrs. Dowdeswell and of the other 
dealers associated with them, has been only moderate. 
They have done their best, however, to get together 
a series of examples of the men of 1830, and to 
them returns the credit of an experiment which should 
certainly have been the work of the Royal Academy. 
Ignored by officialism in art, Romanticism (so called) has 
hitherto been only to be seen sporadically in the shops of 
dealers ; and Messrs. Dowdeswell are the first to have 
brought it within reach of London in something approach- 
ing order and completeness. ‘Their selection, it must at 
once be noted, is vastly inferior to that which was to be 
seen at the Edinburgh International, and contains not 
nearly so many good things as the very ‘mixed ’ assem- 


blage last year at Glasgow. Corot is fairly repre- 


sented in the MWoodcullers (26), which is sombre and 
imaginative work, and in several examples of his lighter 
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and more cheerful humour. There are not many Millets 
in Britain, and, with one exception, the Millets that are 
here were all at Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but that excep- 
tion—a village street (80)—is always interesting as 
a proof of his mastery over light and his capacity— 
on oceasion—of sustained beauty of colour. Rousseau 
is almost as inaccessible to the collecting Englishman as 
Millet ; and such Rousseaus as our dealers have contrived 
to capture for the present gathering are either sketches 
or experiments only half-successful; while of Diaz, who 
bulks largely in the catalogue, there is but one ex- 
ample that is not ordinary Fontainebleau. Daubigny is, 
next to Corot, the most fortunate of all; but of his 
strongest mood there is here no single vestige, while of 
his weakest . . . enfin! Troyon is magnificent in a great 
landscape with sheep—which is powerful, harmonious, 
imaginative—while in a second canvas, also a large 
one, he is merely common. Of Hervier and Michel— 
two second-rate men whom it is presently to be the fashion, 
it seems, to exalt into greatness—there is nothing 
that is more than good and interesting ; of Van Marcke 
there is only the small change of Troyon ; of Courbet— 
who has not yet been seen in England—there is but one 
thing interesting; the Monticelli of The Ravine was 
obviously a great colourist ; Delacroix is represented by a 
couple of sketches—one the roughest conceivable. Ingres, 
Géréme, Meissonier—what they have to do in this galley is 
hard to understand ; but here they are, and the luckiest of 
the three is Meissonier, whose rather paltry dexterity is well 
exampled enough. As for the Dutchmen, all are fortu- 
nate with the exception of Israels, whose dull peculiar 
whine is heard from more than one canvas, and whose 
fine qualities of colour and composition are less con- 
spicuous than they might have been. Jacobus Maris is 
seen growing, if not in act to culminate; of Matthjs 
Maris there is nothing that is not beautiful ; there is one 
superb Bosboom; there are some Mauves of the best 
quality. Indeed, as a first attempt the collection is credit- 
able enough, and we cannot doubt that the idea it em- 
bodies will soon receive more serious treatment, 

The raison d’étre of every new school of paint is to be 
sought in the protest which it pronounces against the 
convention, whether it be good or bad, of its predecessor. 
When once a convention has been adopted, those who 
follow it are relieved from the responsibility of studying 
and interpreting for themselves the hitherto unobserved 
phases of Nature. They are content to see as much as, 
and no more than, the master to whom they owe allegi- 
ance. But this attitude of passive acceptance does not 
satisfy the true experimentalist. He can receive nothing 
on faith; to him the restraints of the schools are as 
chafing fetters; it is only the eager search after new 
methods and the endless discovery of fresh facts that 
can calm his troubled spirit. It is this unresting and 
impassioned faith in experiment which underlies all great 
movements in art ; this it is which prompted the Classicism 
and Romanticism of the past, and which has given rise to 
the Impressionism of to-day. 

The most advanced tendencies of modern art are repre- 
sented in the work of Claude Monet, a characteristic selec- 
sion of whose ‘ impressions’ are to be seen at the Goupil 
Galleries. This amazingly clever painter has set him- 
self resolutely to show that the Romanticists and their 
successors have not delivered the whole message of 
Nature. He has entered an emphatic protest against his 
predecessors’ devotion to the low-toned aspect of things, 
to their refinement of colour, to their love of grey rain- 
clouds and the silver dawn. With uncommon energy he 
has attempted to paint the noontide, and to show us the 
manifold hues which the sun reveals in rock, sea, and 
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meadow. As is ever the case with reformers, he has dis- 

played in his art a blind recklessness of courage. Wherever 

the sun is brightest and the dancing waves are deepest 

purple, there has he sought his facts. Too often has he 

chosen to paint the crudest, most inharmonious phases 

of earth and sea; and the result is that many of his 

pictures, convincing as they are from the point of view of 

truthfulness. are distressingly and incontestably unbeautiful. 

With a short-sighted contempt for form and line, he puts 

on canvas the glare and bustle of the Mediterranean ; he 

gives us visions of purple and pink almost as confused as 

the dazzling patterns of the kaleidoscope. And yet, as 

we study his pictures, we cannot conceal from ourselves 

that, in spite of their offensive colour and sometimes faulty 

drawing, they are inherently truthful and atmospheric ; 

that, though in everything he touches there is an over- 

poweringly distinct personality, he has never ceased to 

observe ; that in all his pictures we see facts, not dreams. 

Much of the peculiarity of his style may be set down to his 
individuality ; but it is no less in the selection of his 
material than in its treatment that Monet reveals him- 
self. There can be no doubt that the bent of his mind 

is towards whatever is harsh and crude in nature ; and as 
it would be unlovely to gaze for ever on purple sea, 

sparkling with the glint of the noonday sun, so is there 

something which is not lastingly satisfying in the art of 
Claude Monet. Technically speaking, he is a master of 
his craft; of this there can be no denial: he represents 

nature in terms of paint with an actuality and a power of 
conviction which are rare. But in his most characteristic 
work he revels in both pinks and purples, and his colour 
is decidedly unpleasing; and as it is as a colourist that 
Monet challenges attention, it must be admitted that here 
his suecess is (to say the least) qualified. Two pictures, 
quaintly styled in the catalogue, Prairie and Figures, show 
us Monet when he is most himself. In each case the 
composition is strained and eccentric. The figures are 
set right down in the foreground, and are clumsily drawn, 
pink is the predominant colour, and over all hangs the heat 
of noon; yet in each canvas there is a sense of the open 
air, a joyousness, and an exhilaration which irresistibly 
appeal to us, in spite of our dislike of colour and contempt 
of draughtsmanship. And these we imagine to be the limi- 
tations of Monet: his work is ever alive with energy and 
truth ; the painter sets before us at once and without 
faltering all that he has to tell. But just because he has 
chosen to represent what cannot he expressed in beautiful 
colour, much that he does must, from an artistic point of 
view, inevitably fail. And this failure, however brilliant, 
is, as we have hinted, no more due to the idiosyncrasy of 
the artist than to the material which he has deliberately 
selected for himself. 





THE OLD WALLS OF EDINBURGH. 


DINBURGH only attained to her full dignity as capital 

of Scotland when the widow of the murdered James 1. 
brought her young son to its Castle as a safe asylum from 
his father’s foes. And as the town gradually grew in 
wealth and importance at the Castle gates, it was found 
necessary to protect it in some way from the assaults of 
a possible Southron invader; for in those days there 
was well-nigh perpetual warfare between England and 
Scotland. According to most historians of Edinburgh, 
the first town-wall was built by James 1. in 1450. But 
there are references in some charters of an earlier date 
than this to ‘the King’s Auld Wall,’ and it seems pro- 
bable that already the town had some sort of defences. 
The charter of 1450 itself, which grants power to 
the citizens to build the wall, seeing ‘yat yai dreid ye 
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evil and skeith of oure enemies of England,’ authorises 
them to remove certain houses ‘biggit upon oure wall.’ 
Probably, therefore, James 11.’s wall was merely an exten- 
sion and reconstruction of a still older one. A tablet 
inserted in the wall of the Barracks, between the Castle 
and the Grassmarket, states that they are built almost 
on the site of part of the wall of 1450. But this is 
a mistake. The wall in question never went near this 
spot ; the Grassmarket and the Cowgate were alike out- 
side the Edinburgh of that day. More than sixty years 
elapsed before these fashionable suburbs, as they then 
were, were included in the circuit of the ‘ Flodden Wall’ 
of 1513. Edinburgh, in James u.’s reign, consisted merely 
of the High Street and the closes leading off it to the 
north and south. 

The original wall was, so far as we know, a defence to 
the southern side of the town only. On the north side 
the steep incline, with the Nor’ Loch at the foot of it, 
seems to have been considered a sufficient defence. One 
relic of these early times still remains—the ruins of the 
Wellhouse Tower which stand at the foot of the Castle 
Rock on the north side. When this Tower was built is 
unknown. An old reference in the Exchequer Rolls of 
1361 may or may not be to it ; at all events, it is probably 
older than 1450. It was not only connected with the de- 
fence of the town, but was also a part of the Castle fortifi- 
cations. It received its name from the well, which it pro- 
tected, and this well was used by the garrison when their 
supply of water on the Rock itself was exhausted. Half- 
way up the Rock, on a projecting point some sixty or 
seventy feet from the ground, may still be seen the frag- 
ment of an old building—‘ Wallace’s Cradle,’ it is called, 
the name being obviously a corruption of ‘Wellhouse.’ 
From this ruin to the Castle wall access was easy 
enough, and by means of ladders the connection could 
have been completed with the upper story of the 
Wellhouse Tower itself. A bucket swung upon some 
species of crane from the overhanging rock probably 
enabled the garrison to supply themselves with water. 
When the Nor’ Loch was drained, at the beginning of 
this century, and the rubbish round the little fortress 
removed, a covered passage was found between the Tower 
and the Rock giving access, probably by means of a draw- 
bridge over a chasm in the Rock and a passage across the 
marsh at the head of the Loch, to the old Kirk of St. Cuth- 
bert’s and the open country towards the west. The advan- 
tage of the ‘ Cradle’ on its overhanging rock, as a means of 
defence for this sally-port, is obvious. 

From this Tower, then, James u.’s wall started. It ran 
a short distance along the southern edge of the Loch, 
which was probably then increased in size by damming 
up its eastern end. The wall then doubled sharply up 
hill, crossing the ridge at the east end of what is now the 
Esplanade, and then turning obliquely down to the upper 
end of the West Bow. A gate gave access from the 
Lawnmarket to the Castle, and another—known as the 
Overbow Port—was in the West Bow. The hooks on 
which this gate was hung were to be seen not very many 
years ago, as was also a portion of the wall, in a cellar 
in Currie’s Close; but modern improvements have 
done away with these old relics. From the Overbow 
Port the wall ran along the north side of the glen, 
which we now know as the Cowgate, until it reached 
the Mint Close, whence it turned north-eastwards, joining 
again the High Street at the Netherbow. Large cantles 
still exist, but are hidden among the foundations of the 
southern end of the Parliament House buildings. From 
the Netherbow to the foot of the Nor’ Loch the town 
seems to have been undefended, except for a line of houses 
extending down Leith Wynd. 
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Such, then, was the course of the first wall we can 
trace. But the city gradually outgrew these limits, and 
on the alarm of an English invasion, which followed the 
disastrous defeat of Flodden in 1513, it was deemed 
advisable to extend the fortifications, and to include 
within them the new parts of the town. This was done 
with incredible speed. The new wall started from beneath 
the Half-Moon Battery in the Castle, ran down the hill, 
and crossed the Grassmarket by the West Port. It 
then crept up by the Vennel, and turned eastwards 
along the north side of what were afterwards the grounds 
of Heriot’s Hospital, passing through the Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard, by Bristo Street and the Potterrow, at each 
of which there was a gate, until it reached the Pleasance. 
It then turned northwards, crossed the Cowgate (having a 
port there and at St. Mary’s Wynd), and ended at the 
Netherbow, a short distance further down the street than 
the old wall. The Netherbow Port itself was built by 
the ‘Queen’s Party’ in 1571, and stood for nearly two 
hundred years, until it was finally removed by order of 
the Magistrates as an incumbrance to the street. The 
circuit of the town was not completed until about 
1561, when the wall was extended to the foot of 
Halkerston’s Wynd, and the east end of the Nor’ Loch. 
About this time also the grounds of Heriot’s Hospital 
were included in the city by an extension of the wall in 
that part. Parts of the Flodden Wall are still standing in 
the Pleasance and behind the Museum of Science and Art. 
Near this latter piece stood the Provost’s house of the 
Kirk o' Field, which was blown up when Darnley was 
murdered in 1567. The Potterrow Port was at one time 
known as the Kirk o’ Field Port. Sir Walter thought 
that this house was outside the wall; but it seems to 
have been inside, and actually adjoining the wall, and to 
have had both a door and a window pierced through the 
wall. The largest and most interesting survival is that 
which forms the east side of the Vennel, just to the south 
of the old West Port. This piece still retains its old 
battlements, and one of the old towers still stands here: 
not quite as it was in 1513, however, for it has been made 
use of as an infant school, and a window has been broken 
through it. But with the exception of this window, the 
outside of the tower with its battlements and its loopholes 
for defence retains its old form. About 1827 a petition 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood was presented 
to the Town Council, praying that this tower might be 
demolished, as it had become a refuge for robbers and 
disorderly characters. Fortunately the Town Council 
declined to accede to the request of the petitioners, who 
were probably unaware of the history of the fabric they 
wanted to destroy ; and that is why there still exists in 
Edinburgh a memorial of the energy and patriotism of 
those great Scotsmen who, broken as they were by the 
defeat of Flodden, were yet vigilant and undismayed 
enough to raise this rampart of defence against their foe. 





THE COMING DRAMATIST. 


aa AKESPEA RE has three plays on the London stage 
b at present, and several companies in the ‘ provinces, 
where Sheridan, too, is holding up his head. This is even 
better than Mr. Pettitt, and has set those who write about 
the theatre a-talking. The manager who produces Shake- 
spearean pieces gets a certificate of character from the critics, 
and theatre-goers are given to understand that he isa 
public benefactor. He has ‘the best interests of the 
stage at heart,’ and you ought to clap your hands when 
you look at him. So they say, but it is only a manner of 
talking. The manager who invites the populace to see 
himself as Hamlet in reduced circumstances, or his wife in 
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Lady Teazle’s dresses, is usually a greater bore than the 


comic person with red nose for trade mark, or the melo- 


dramatic hero in a prologue and five acts. Even when 
Shakespeare is efficiently presented, there is no reason 
why we should exult over the fact, as if each of the players 
merited a medal for doing the best for himself; nor need 
we at once begin to argue that the prospects of the theatre 
are brightening. The old playwrights are popular with 
actors because of reasons that are quite creditable, but not 
sp cially inspiring. It is pleasant to feel that you are 
looked upon as some one to honour the moment you produce 
a Shakespearean play,and ‘Fame’ being what the actor mur- 
murs to himself as he walks along the streets, he naturally 
likes to appear in the parts that give him his best oppor- 
tunity. Hamlet is his favourite character when he is his 
owa manager, because it is the longest part in Shakespeare. 
Another weighty reason is that you can play the old 
dra natists for nothing. Thus, though one is always glad 
to see actors ambitious of great parts, it is not necessary 
to extol them otherwise than for their acting. Mr. 
Irving has, no doubt, done more for the stage than 
any other living man, but only in the way of showing 
that Shakespeare in magnificent upholstery need not 
spell bankruptcy. By far the healthiest sign of the 
stage would be the appearance of new playwrights of 
distinetion, and Mr. Irving seems to have given up looking 
for them. Obviously they are hard to find, but the actor 
or manager who discovers even one will have done better 
for the stage than those who revise Shakespeare to the end 
of their days. 

That we should have no living playwrights to speak 
of is assuredly remarkable, for the demand is great : the 
rewards are such as to dwarf the honours attainable 
by novelists, poets, or essayists, and the pecuniary 
remuneration for a single successful play means a 
bank account for ever. Miss Gubbins, author of the 
famous novel Her Fourth Husband, produces a silly play 
at a malinée, and every prominent daily paper in the 
country has half-a-column about it next morning. Mr. 
Wigley adapts the latest Ambiguous Comic piece, and 
sells the rights for five or ten thousand pounds. After 
that he is interviewed whithersoever his triumphal pro- 
gress takes him, and London correspondents telegraph to 
Australia that he sometimes wears a white waistcoat. In 
short, the newspaper editors, who know what they are 
about, think that theatrical intelligence must be given in 
full, though important books have to wait for notice until 
Parliament rises. Such interest in the drama ought to 
produce a dramatist, but we have none of parts to be com- 
pared with, say, our eight or ten leading novelists. Mr. 
Gilbert is a wit when he is set to music, but his latest 
effort, Brantinghame Hall, was dull and trivial, and only 
proved that a proper playwright is not necessarily a play- 
wright proper. Mr. Pinero has always been unsuccessful 
when he was in the least ambitious, farce being what suits 
him best, and his ‘dramas’ or ‘comedies’ being ever a 
curious mixture of comedy, farce, and ‘ serious interest.’ 
Mr. Grundy is a smaller Pinero, and the melodramatists 
are to be forgotten as soon as possible. We do not now- 
a-days even have the secret of burlesque, for our burlesques 
burlesque nothing, and are only music-hall entertain- 
ments, in which many ladies are the scenery, while 
agile gentlemen play the fool at twenty or fifty 
pounds a week. At this moment London is looking 
forward to seeing a comedian from the music halls turning 
Lancelot into ridicule. A few comic songs from the 
vulgar palaces that are now so fashionable in London will 
probably make this latest ‘ burlesque’ run for hundreds of 
nights, In Edinburgh the interest Londoners have in 
their music halls is not easily realised, though it is one of 
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the worst signs of the times. The other night there was 
a disturbance in a London music hall over a comic political 
song, and since then innumerable ‘ leaders’ have solemnly 
discussed the question of politics in places of amusement. 
As a matter of fact, actors know nothing about the ques- 
tions of the day. Not one in fifty records his vote in a 
Parliamentary election. Their politics are that Mr. Glad- 
stone is the G.O.M., and that Lord Randolph Churchill 
curls his moustache. 

In speaking of the theatre of to-day, nevertheless, a pes- 
simistic tone is uncalled for. The stage has been swept of 
many of its objectionable features, and the standard of 
acting has been immeasurably raised. If we have no one 
theatre where the performance is of such uniform excel- 
lence as at one famous Paris playhouse, we have more 
actors and actresses of intelligence than any other country 
in the world. When the dramatist appears, scores of com- 
panies will be found capable of acting his pieces satisfac- 
torily. Nor do we fear that he would be unappreciated. 
Trash is often a success on the stage, thanks to the talent 
of one or two of the players; but the average audience 
recognises good work, and would rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of commending it. All that is wanted is the dra- 
matist. One would think that there are novelists now 
with us who could write plays that would be literary as 
well as effective. Some of them have tried and failed, but 
obviously because they did not set about it in the proper 
way. Plays and novels require quite different construc- 
tion, but the story-writer who is dramatic could become 
sufficiently theatrical by serving a short apprenticeship to 
the stage. There are such prizes to pluck for those who 

‘an stand on tiptoe that the absence of an outstanding 
dramatist is as surprising as it is disappointing. 
J. M. Barrie. 
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rPXHERE are few places in Scotland—at least, of those 
that have to be reached by sea—more visited by 
tourists than the sacred island of the sainted Columba, 
But, from the very nature of the conditions in which they 
generally visit it, there is no place which they can appre- 
ciate less. Landed but little less roughly than sheep, 
after having for some hours been crowded on board a 
steamer nearly as closely, they are personally conducted 
through the various ruins and graveyards which surround 
the former home of the great missionary. And, when the 
allotted time has passed, they are re-embarked, to have 
the same process repeated on the island of Staffa. To 
enjoy Iona, and to enter fully into its charm, one has to 
live for a few days, at least, among its ruins. The whole 
mind must be in tune with the surroundings. The gibber- 
ings of idiotic Cockneys—who inform one in a superior 
tone that the Cathedral is not as large as St. Paul’s, and 
who would, if they could, chip off pieces of the exquisitely- 
carved crosses and tombstones—make it perfectly impos- 
sible tor any one in their company to secure the necessary 
mental repose. It may be very well for Dr. Johnson to 
write: ‘ That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona,’ 
But Dr. Johnson had only Boswell to annoy him ; and we 
venture to doubt if even his piety would have grown warmer 
in the company of a few dozen modern tourists. However, 
he must have been proof against a good deal, for no 
protest is recorded when Boswell considered that the 
delicately sculptured gravestones were ‘far short’ of the 
marble monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
But if any one will try the experiment of making the 
island his home for a fortnight—wandering in sunshine 
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and rain amongst the hills or along the shore, and sitting 
quietly amongst the old buildings or rowing round the 
headlands and bays—he is certainly not to be envied if not 
only his piety does not grow warmer, but if he is not filled 
also through his whole being with an indescribable senti- 
ment of poetic enjoyment. Every one must have felt this 
to some extent at certain periods of his life. The calm 
repose of a cathedral cloister, the towering height of a 
snow-topped mountain, the broad expanse of blue sea, may 
each in their way fill us with their own peculiar emotion. 
But Iona can give them all, and blended together into one 
lovely harmony of art and nature, of past fame and 
modern decay, and of the everchanging but unchanged 
glories of sea and rock and mountain. There are many 
medizval remains far more grand and far more intricate 
than the Gothic Cathedral by the Sound of Mull. There 
are histories of missionary labours more thrilling, of suffer- 
ings more severe, of dangers more closely run, perhaps 
even of piety more intense, than anything which is related 
of Columba and his monks. There are mountains higher 
than Ben More, and seas wider than the strait which 
separates it from the holy island. But there is probably 
no spot in the world on which a man could stand and, 
giving himself up to the impressions of his surroundings, 
receive such a wealth and variety of inspiration as on the 
Abbot’s Mound. And there is nothing whatever in the 
modern surroundings to break the spell. There is not, 
it is true, a single building or carved stone which can 
be regarded as having been fashioned within three or four 
hundred years of the death of the saint. But the walls 
which compose the present group of buildings were the 
direct result of his labours, and belong themselves to the 
earlier Gothic period. The few quite modern buildings 
which may meet the wandering eye are insignificant and 
inconspicuous, while the cottages of the crofting popula- 
tion probably differ from the cells of the old monks in 
being larger and more luxurious. 

But although the ancient buildings have every charm 
that original beauty and slow decay can give to stones and 
mortar, although the white bed of the Sound gleams up 
through the green water like an emerald, although the 
granite rocks of the Ross of Mull beyond shine like 
polished jasper in the sun, although the burns from high 
up Ben More are falling over the great precipices of the 
Bourg like silver threads in the distance, and the tawny- 
sailed boats are rounding the point into Loch-na-Keal— 
although, in fact, nature has clothed some of her most 
beautiful forms with colours only to be seen on the West 
Coast of Scotland—yet the presence of Columba, still exert- 
ing its influence after a lapse of thirteen centuries, is on 
this spot more impressive than nature itself. It was here, 
on the 8th of June in the year 597, on the day before his 
death, after a touching farewell of the old horse, that 
he uttered the famous prophecy : ‘ Unto this place, albeit 
so small and poor, great homage shall yet be paid, not 
only by the kings and people of the Scots, but by 
the rulers of barbarous and distant nations, with their 
people also. In great veneration too, shall it be held by 
the holy men of other Churches.’ It is impossible here to 
enter into detail with respect to the remarkable founder 
of the Scottish Church, who had such unbounded faith in 
the enduring nature of his work that he prophesied of his 
few hovels that they should be the centre of a great State 
Church, as well as a holy spot to be reverenced by men of 
other Churches. In his own century he stands like a 
blazing torch in the midst of a thick darkness. 

Much has been said and written of the want of success 
which attends the efforts of our modern missionaries, as 
compared with the vast results performed by men of the 
stamp of St. Columba. There may be reason in the view 
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so often expressed. But there is one set of facts 
usually ignored in discussing this subject—the differences 
between the races to which conversion is offered. With- 
out entering into the controversy as to whether the civi- 
lisation, such as it is, of many modern savage races is the 
result of retrogression or progression, one thing is per- 
fectly certain, namely, that the heathen invaders of Great 
Britain were men who belonged to races possessed of such 
inherent qualities of improvement, that they were certain 
to become, sooner or later, dominant in the world. Their 
kings were real kings, and their women were good wives 
and mothers. They had many high ideals of their own, 
and they were striving blindly after others. To such 
people a man of Columba’s presence and power would 
appear like a religious hero. He could not only satisfy a 
eraving which already existed in men’s minds, but he could 
satisfy it in accordance with much of their preconceived 
notions of virtue and honour. How different is the work 
of the modern missionary! The people to whom he 
speaks are born, as far as we can see, to no great station 
in the government of the world. Contact with a higher 
civilisation than their own seems but to debase them. 
Even when the commanding influence of a man of the 
type of General Gordon sways them, it is but for the time 
during which he remains with them. In standing, then, 
on the mound which was the pulpit from which Columba 
delivered his last public utterance, nearly thirteen cen- 
turies ago, we can look beyond the tombs of heroes and 
kings at our feet, beyond the monastery walls, beyond the 
hills and the sea; and, throughout the world, wherever 
energy is, there is a Scotsman to be found. And to the 
Celt Columba, from his island monastery, more perhaps 
than to any other man, is due the original guiding in the 
right direction of that mass of vigorous, but untrained, 
heathen who ultimately became the Scottish nation. 


Eustace Batrour. 





SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
IV. —ROBBIE ‘COMES THE OLD SOLDIER.’ 


TIXHE wedding of the One-eyed with Jean Kyle was not 

exactly a Penny Wedding, but it bore a considerable 
resemblance to that merry Scots institution. All the full- 
grown and much of the growing population of Ilkastone 
contributed to and shared in its famous festivities. Robbie 
himself could not do much either to provide a marriage- 
feast or to furnish a home for his stern bride, for his earn- 
ings were of the smallest. I must explain. Almost all 
the weaving done in Ilkastone was of winsey (or linsey- 
woolsey), which in its finer and its striped varieties had 
obtained great vogue for ladies’ winter skirts and petti- 
coats—so much vogue, that here and there in the neigh- 
bourhood mills had been fitted for its manufacture by 
steam, or (to use the Ilkastone phrase) in ‘ power-looms.’ 
The manufacturers thought to reap a rich harvest thus ; 
for the power-loom was a much more economic producer 
than the hand-loom. But they soon found that the best 
products of the power-loom were of poor quality com- 
pared with those of the hand-loom—so notably flimsier, 
indeed, that the trade was in danger of falling away, They 
then turned again, for the execution of their best orders, 
to the hand-looms of Ilkastone ; but since they had filled 
the market with the fabrics of the power-loom, and 
so lowered prices, they could not afford to pay the 
This is the history in brief 
of an economic struggle which ended in the weavers 
accepting what seemed the inevitable, and making 
about half the earnings they had been wont to make. 
Work as hard as he could, from early morn till late at 


weavers at the old rates. 
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night, the most expert weaver could scarcely hope to 
make more than from twelve to fifteen shillings a week. 
Many made no more than ten. The one-eyed Robbie, 
who flushed and strove and perspired at his loom as if he 
were in the heat and roar of action, produced but poor 
stuff, and earned, I believe, less than any ; and what he 
did earn was made still less by a tax on his bachelorhood : 
he had no wife, and therefore was compelled to hire old 
’Lisbeth Wyness to ‘ fill his pirns.’ 

In his famous interview with the minister, when he 
went to arrange for his marriage, he put his case com- 
pletely. He was accompanied by Lang Geordie and a 
boy named Jamie Loudoun. Apart from the fact that he 
would as soon have thought of walking into an ambush 
with his eye open as into the minister's study alone, 
there was some reason in his having companions—at least 
in his choice of them. Lang Geordie was to be Jean 
Kyle’s ‘best man’ at the wedding, and the boy Loudoun 
was to be his own. From his peculiar choice he was not 
to be moved by any representations: it was true Jamie 
was only ‘ a bit laddie ’ (he was less than twelve years old), 
but he was his ‘ best frien’, demmit!’ and above all he 
was (in Robbie's view) the profoundest scholar of the age 
—he attended ‘ the Gremmar Schule’ and learned ‘ Lettin 
and Olgebra.’ The minister received the three without 
sign of favour or of disfavour ; he presented an impassible 
wall of pale countenance and white neckcloth, very dis- 
concerting to those unaccustomed to the ways of lofty 
society. Lang Geordie, as being gifted with a power of 
words, opened the business to the minister. 

‘We ha’e come, sir, said he, ‘ aboot a maitter o' 
mairryin’ an’ giein in mairriage.’ 

The grim minister let the faintest twinkle of a smile 
flicker through the severity of his eye, and inquired which 
of the three was proposing to marry, and which to give in 
marriage. 

‘It’s me, minister, said Robbie, relieved to discover 
that the gentleman in black had something of the common 
faculty of laughter. ‘I’m gaun to be mairried to Jean 
Kyle, Kirsty’s dochter’; and having managed to say so 
much, he jerked a wink of self-approval at young Jamie 
Loudoun. 

The minister again looked grim and impassible. 

‘Ye maun ken Kirsty Kyle, said Lang Geordie, leaning 
forward a little in confidence ; ‘ she ’s aye at the kirk, ilka 
Sabbath, tho’ it’s a lang wy to win.’ 

The minister then set himself in earnest to learn who 
they were, and whence they came. Although admitting 
Kirsty’s claim upon him as a regular frequenter of the 
kirk, and Jean’s as at least a constant communicant, he 
demurred at having anything to do with the marriage of a 
man who was a godless Sabbath-breaker. Robbie excused 
himself with modest ingenuity. 

‘I’m an auld sodger, minister, an’ | ha’e fough’en in 
mony pairts. I lost the sicht o’ this e’e in the Kaffir war, 
an’ whan I cam’ hame I was pensioned aff. I gaed to the 
kirk the verra first Sabbath I wan oot o’ my regimentals— 
I was aye as fond o’ hearin’ a guid serment as ony sodger 
could be ; but, by Gosh !—ye mithna believe it, minister— 
tae luik at the prent-buik gi’ed my blin’ e’e siccan a 
stoun ‘at my ither e’e ran wi’ watter, juist as gin I was 
greetin. ‘The fowk roon’ aboot me i’ the kirk luikit as 
tho’ they thocht I’d lost my faither or my mither—deid, 
ye ken. I didna like it, an’ 1 cam’ oot. An’ f’ae that day 
tae this I canna luik at prent without a stoun in t’ ae e’e 
an’ watter in t’ ither. My frien’ Jamie here's a scholar 
himsel’, an’ he kens I canna.’ 

Jamie looked astonished, for he knew nothing of the 
kind ; but Robbie exclaimed under his breath, ‘ Haud your 
whisht, Jamie : it’s a’ recht,’ and jerked him another wink. 
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The minister seemed to hesitate whether he ought to 
accept the singular behaviour of Robbie’s eyes as a valid 
excuse for his total neglect of the means of grace. Why 
did he not at least since he had lived in the parish make 
himself known to its minister, and present himself on the 
proper occasions to receive his ‘token’ for the Sacrament ? 

‘I ha’e aye belanged to this parish, minister, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ ye kirsend me yersel’.. The minister shook his 
head doubtfully. ‘Weel, I canna be sure : I daursay ye ‘re 
nae auld eneuch for that. But, at ony rate, ye ‘Il excuse 
me aboot the token: I think it’s gey greedy-like mysel 
to gang to the kirk only on the twa Sabbaths o’ the year 
when the breid and wine’s gaun roon’, an’ keep awa’ a 
the ither fifty.’ 

The minister’s glance told that that view of the matter 
struck him as novel. Yet he was not satisfied : he wished 
to extort a promise from Robbie that when he was married 
he and Jean would find their way to the kirk, and test 
again the quality of his eyesight. 

‘I’m wullin’ to try, minister, gin Jean ’l] come wi’ me.’ 

The minister gave it as his opinion (backed by textual 
quotations from the Epistles) that a wife should obey her 
husband. 

‘Nae doot, said Robbie ; ‘ but I kenna what Jean ’Il dae.’ 

‘Gin ye kent Kirsty, her mither, put in Lang Geordie, 
‘ye d un’erstan’ his meanin’. Kirsty wadna stir, gin she 
didna want tae, for a’ the men an’ ministers an’ Coorts an’ 
Kirk-Sessions in Scotland.’ 

The minister suggested that Jean might be persuaded. 
Robbie clearly supposed that persuasion implied some kind 
of violence. 

‘Ay, said he; ‘she mith. I ha’e nivver tried mysel’, 
but, my certie! I suld rackon it’s nae mouze to try an’ 
presuade a wumman ‘at weaves a finer wab an’ gets mair 
a yerd than yersel’ !’ 

‘Robbie, ye ken,’ explained Lang Geordie, ‘ is nae a grit 
han’ at the weavin’, whativver he may be at the fechtin’.’ 

‘Faith! an’ ye may say sae, Geordie, by Gosh!’ ex 
claimed Robbie, jerking violent winks at one and another. 
‘I’m coorse, sir—coorse ; an’ I can get nae mair than 
tippence a yerd !’ 

‘Twopence a yard!’ the minister exclaimed at the 
smallness of the rate : he seemed to have heard no more 
of the struggle with starvation and low wages through 
which Ilkastone had passed than if it had been in England 
or France. This was an opportunity for exposition of which 
Lang Geordie at once availed himself. He set forth at 
some length, but with sufficient clearness, how the work of 
the hand-looms had been taken away, and prices lowered, 
by the power-looms, and how, after a while, the best kind 
of manufactures had to be restored to the hand-looms, but 
at the lower rates. 

‘The prices get sma’er an’ sma’er,’ said Geordie. 

‘They dae that, by Gosh!’ exclaimed Robbie. ‘ An’ 
sune it ll come doon to naething a yerd, an’ fin’ your ain 
batter!’ (‘ Batter’ being the thin flour-paste used as 
dressing for the web, which the weaver had to find him- 
self in and apply to the warp as the weaving progressed. ) 

The minister was so much interested in these revela- 
tions, and perhaps so smitten with compunction that he 
knew so little of these poor parishioners, that he thawed 
and unbent to them. He produced from his private cup- 
board whisky and glasses, and sat down to a long ‘ crack’ 
with them, while the marriage was forgotten, and Jamie 
Loudoun sat apart, deep in one of the minister's lighter 
books. 

‘ By Gosh !’ exclaimed Robbie, stopping abruptly when 
they were about half-way home. ‘Gin we ha’ena, aifter 
a’ said an’ dune, clean forgotten to spier gin he ‘ll mairry 
me !’ 
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‘Ou,’ said Geordie, trudging on, ‘he'll mairry ye ; dinna 
fash. Ye can juist look in on Settarday, tho’, an’ get his 
word for ’t.’ 

‘Faith, Geordie,’ said Robbie, ‘gin I had a shuit o’ 
blacks, it wadna’ tak’ muckle to get me tae the kirk on 
Sabbath. Demmit! I dinna care wha kens’t, but I’m 
awfu’ ta’en wi’ the minister.’ 

‘But what aboot the stoun’ in ae e’e, Robbie, asked 
young Jamie Loudoun, ‘an’ the watter in the tither?’ 

‘So-ho, Jamie! Are ye there wii me? Demmit, but 
ye're a clever loon, ye dem’d little nickem! I maun 
come the auld sodger noos an’ nans—d’ye see?’ 

So it came to pass that Robbie thumped and perspired 
at his loom from six in the morning till far into the night, 
until the very eve of his wedding, to provide himself with 
a suit of blacks, and to lay in some provision for his mar- 
riage and his married life. But, though he worked so 
hard, his gains were small; for his weaving was ‘ coorse, 
sir, coorse. And therefore it was that his comrades and 
friends, seeing him maintain ‘so valiant a fight with his 
loom, rallied round him (the poor are ever free-handed to 
each other), and brought gifts in bewildering variety : 
piles of sweeties and gingerbread for the wedding feast, 
‘ puckles ’ of meal for his ‘ girnel,’ handfuls of ‘ cauf’ for 
his box-bed, and pots and pans for his hearth and home, 
which were contained in one room and a closet. 

J. MacLaren Coppan. 





THE SECRET. 


‘HE passes in her beauty bright 
on Amongst the mean, amongst the gay, 
And all are brighter for the sight, 


And bless her as she goes her way. 


And now a beam of pity pours, 
And now a spark of spirit flies, 
Uncounted, from the unlocked stores 
Of her rich lips and precious eyes. 


And all men look, and all men smile, 
But no man looks on her as I: 

They mark her for a little while, 
But I will watch her till I die. 


And if I wonder now and then 

Why this so strange a thing should be— 
That she be seen by wiser men 

And only duly loved by me ; 


I only wait a little longer, 
And watch her radiance in the room ; 
Here making light a little stronger, 
And there obliterating gloom 


(Like one who in a tangled way 
Watches the broken sun fall through, 
Turning to gold the faded spray 
And making diamonds of dew) ; 


Until at last, as my heart burns, 

She gathers all her scattered light, 
And undivided radiance turns 

Upon me like a sea of light. 


And then I know they see in part, 

That which God lets me worship whole ; 
He gives them glances of her heart, 

But me the sunshine of her soul. 


Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANETARY AND STELLAR STUDIES. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


S1R,—With reference to the review of my book in your 
number for April 13, will you permit me to make a few remarks 
in reply? With reference to my statement that Phobos, the 
inner moon of Mars, rises three times during the course of the 
Martian day, the reviewer, in seeking to correct me, has himself 
made a mistake. My statement is perfectly correct. This he 
will see by drawing a diagram to scale, and plotting the position 
of the satellite and of an observer on Mars at intervals, during 
one rotation of the planet. Starting from any epoch of rising, 
the satellite will make three revolutions in less time than the 
planet rotates, and must therefore rise three times in the 
course of the day (of course by ‘day’ I mean one rotation of 
the planet). Supposing it to rise on any day at, say, 12 noon, it 
will rise a second time at 11 P.M., and a fAzrd time at Io A.M. 
on the following morning, or ‘Aree times in less than 24 hours. 
But the rotation period of Mars is over 244 hours, which proves 
my statement. 

With reference to the possible red-hot state of Jupiter, 
Zéllner found an ‘ albedo,’{or light-reflecting power of 0.62 (that 
of white paper being 0.70), or more than double that of Mars ; 
and if we consider that a large portion of Jupiter’s disc is 
darkened by belts and spots, we must conclude that the 
brighter parts of its surface must be very bright indeed. Cal- 
culating from the relative distances of Mars and Jupiter from 
the sun, the apparent size of their discs as seen from the earth, 
and their relative brightness when in opposition (nearly equal), 
as found by Zéllner, I find a value for the ‘albedo’ of Jupiter 
greater than go, which would imply that Jupiter actually emits 
more light than it receives from the sun. This is, perhaps, 
somewhat doubtful; but a similar result was computed some 
years since by the American astronomer, Bond, and many well- 
known astronomers concur in the view that the planet is pro- 
bably in a red-hot state (see Proctor’s works, and Chambers’s 
Descriptive Astronomy, p. 117). 1 must take exception to the 
reviewer's statement that ‘the shadows thrown on his sur- 
face by his moons are always intensely black.’ On the con- 
trary, the shadow of Satellite 1. has been seen ‘ grey ’ by Gorton, 
and that of 111. also ‘ grey’ by Flammarion and Terby. 

The shadow of I1. has been seen ‘especially indistinct’ by 
Birt, Buffham, Grover, and Webb, and Cassini once failed to 
find the shadow of 1. when it should have been on the disc! 
The usual appearance of the satellites in transit as black spots 
also seems to show that the surface of the planet is considerably 
brighter than the surface of the satellites. The satellites being 
such small bodies as seen from the earth, it does not seem very 
surprising that they should disappear when they enter Jupiter's 
shadow, the light emitted by Jupiter being probably very small 
compared with the solar light. Zéllner estimated the light of the 
sun as 618,000 times the light of the full moon, or for Jupiter’s 
system about 23,000times. Now, if we suppose the inherent light 
of Jupiter to be equal to 5 times the light of the full moon (a not 
insignificant quantity), we have the light of the eclipsed satellite 
diminished 4600 times. This is equal to a reduction of about 
g stellar magnitudes, so that the brightest satellite would be 
reduced to about the 15th magnitude, and would, of course, 
disappear, or nearly so, in even the largest telescopes.—I am, 
etc., J. E. GORE. 

[Note.—Had Mr. Gore distinctly said that on some Martian 
days Phobos rises three times, he would have been quite right, 
exactly as one may say that there are sometimes five Sundays 
ina month. But just as there are not five Sundays in every 
month, neither can Phobos, with a lunar day of eleven hours, 
rise three times in every Martian day of twenty-four hours and 
a half. 

Commenting on our statement respecting the blackness of 
the shadows of Jupiter’s moons, Mr. Gore leaves out our im- 
portant qualification of ‘except in so far as they are softened 
by their penumbras.’ Of course, we at the same time tacitly 
assumed that the shadows should be studied under good 
definition, With these reservations, the first of which practi- 
cally puts the outermost moon out of the running, most ob- 
servers will be prepared to accept Miadler’s description that 
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the shadows are ‘black as pitch, and fully as dark as the 
night sky.’ As to Cassini’s difficulty, the only wonder is that, 
with his appliances, he managed to see the shadows as well as 
he did. 

But what are we to do with Mr. Gore’s astounding assump- 
tion of ‘the usual appearance of the satellites in transit as black 
spots’? In one paragraph he adduces a few stray occasions on 
which the shadows were recorded as ‘grey,’ and in the next 
the moons themselves are d/ack/ Surely Mr. Gore does not 
wish us to believe that Jupiter’s satellites in transit are blacker 
than their shadows, but only that Jupiter’s surface is so parti- 
coloured that a satellite in transit may appear much darker 
at one time than at another ? 

Mr. Gore’s letter is just as uneven as his book ; for the line 
of argument in the conclusion is very interesting, although 
it proves little for the self-luminosity of Jupiter. For the 
assumption that Jupiter’s inherent light is equal to five of our 
full moons, only allows the planet’s night-side (area for area) 
about the s$oth part of the brightness of the full moon. If 
Jupiter’s own light is much greater than this, his first satellite, 
when eclipsed, would appear brighter than a fifteenth magni- 
tude star, and we might hope to see it. 

After all, Jupiter may be self-luminous, just as our earth must 
be, during an auroral display ; but we feel bound to protest 
against the growing idea that it is a proved astronomical fact.] 





REVIEWS. 
THE NEW SWINBURNE. 


Poems and Ballads. Third Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. London : Chatto. 


The lover of poetry may be of good heart who compares the 
latest with the first series of Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads. Verses that soar with a surer, higher lyric flight than 
/tylus, verses surpassing the Hymn to Proserpine in magni- 
ficence of cadence and passionate imaginative glow, songs with 
a more bewitching entangling of rhymes than ‘If love were 
what the rose is’—these there are not, nor well’could be, in the 
new volume. But while the lyric fire, the verbal artistry, and 
the music are no less transporting than of old, in sanity, dignity, 
and manliness of utterance, the new book infinitely excels the 
earlier. It was a strange, fascinating delight to listen to the 
majestic 7riumph of Time, to rest dreamfully in the garden of 
Proserpine, or float out to the sunset isles, ‘ the happy memorial 
places’ in Hesperia. But the book contained not a few pieces 
of which, as Mr. Lang says, one really cannot see the fun. It 
was unquestionably enervating to abide long in the society 
of Félice, and Yolande, and Juliette. Whereas it stirs the 
blood, it quickens the brain, to read the new poems of 
which the inspiration has been kindled by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s passionate love of England and exultation in the 
revel of the surges and the clarions of the sou’-wester. 
The amorous languor, the pessimism, the feverish unrest have 
passed away; in place of them a jubilant rapture born of 
patriotism and passionate love of nature thrills and lightens 
through the verse. And right gladdening is it to think that the 
author of Songs before Sunrise has, as his intellect has ripened, 
become anathema to our revolutionists. For a man may not 
exult in his country’s empire and naval greatness and abide in 
the tents of the Radical. 

In the new book one occasionally notices the old tendency to 
drown sense in sound and to arrange words in an order that 
makes for obscurity. And in the Ode to March Mr. Swinburne 
has adopted a line heavier than ever his metrical mastery can 
impel with invariable lightness and certainty of flight. But all 
defects—and they are slight and few—are forgotten in pre- 
sence of the high poetry with which we are here confronted. 
The noblest, as it is the longest, poem in the volume is 7he 
Armada. Mr. Swinburne rises to the height of his subject. 
Never has he moulded language into statelier shape ; never 
have his verses marched more proudly or swung with more 
captivating spirit; never, not even in the great battle-chorus 
in Erechtheus, has he rendered the terror and glory of war with 
a grander clangour of words and splendour of rhythm. The 
verses are admirably varied throughout to suit the changing 
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phases of the story. Thus in the passage which describes the 
procession of the Spanish fleets, the metre is irresistibly sug- 
gestive of the pomp and pride of a slow-moving armament : 


‘Mast by mast as a tower goes past, and sail by sail as a cloud’s wing 
spread’ ; 
while, in the narrative of the sea-fight, the swing of the syllables 
no less admirably suggests the deep curving of rippled and 
foam-laced mounds of water : 
‘ For the sepulchres hollowed and shaped of the wind in the swerve of the 
seas, 
The graves that gape for their pasture, and laugh, thrilled through by the 
breeze, 
The sweet, soft, merciless waters await and are fain of these’ ; 
and in the noble pzan which closes this noble sea-piece, the 
lines move and sound with a glad triumphal beat : 
‘England, queen of the waves, whose green inviolate girdle rings thee 
round, 
Mother fair as the morning, where is now the place of thy foemen found ? 
England, none that is born thy son, and lives, by grace of thy glory, free, 
Lives and yearns not at heart, and burns with hope to serve as he wor- 
ships thee ; 
None may sing thee ; the sea-wind’s wing beats down our songs as it hails 
the sea!’ 


The finest of the shorter pieces (excluding those in dialect) are 
The Seamew—which is worthy to rank with /¢y/us, so faultless 
is its form, so resonant its music ; and the address to the south- 
west wind—a poem of which every word is alive and throbbing 
with lyric joy in the storming sea and the glory of the gale. 
But in none of these shorter poems does Mr. Swinburne reveal 
unexpected powers. He has written things in the same vein, as 
good, or nearly as good, before. It is otherwise with the ballads 
in a north-country dialect, which are (next to The Armada) the 
best things in the book. The ballads of the first series— 
May Fanet and The Bloody Son and The Sea Swallows— 
were assuredly not convincing. They belonged to the same 
class of work as Mr. William Morris’s Sailing of the Sword 
and 7wo Red Roses: they represented that pretty playing at 
medizvalism by means of archaic epithets and enigmatic 
refrains from which the natural man turns with an ever-fresh 
delight to a familiar masterpiece of the late Mr. Calverley. 
They had that air of elaborate artifice which marks nearly all 
recent work in this field, from which even such a thrilling poem 
as Margaret’s Bridal Eve is not completely exempt. Rossetti’s 
so-called ballads, Rose Mary and Kate Barlass, it need hardly 
be said, are as far removed as may be from the old Border 
ballads, so obviously studied are the metrical effects, so richly 
are the lines embossed with ornament. The ballads in Mr. 
Swinburne’s new volume, on the other hand, have the sincerity 
and the simplicity which belong to perfect art, and to that 
alone. The best of them, 7he Aride’s Tragedy, is also, one can 
hardly help thinking, the best example of this form of poetry 
produced in our days. The story is perfectly conducted, from 
the weird opening to the tragic close ; the passion is poignant, 
and expressed with the brevity, the energy, the sudden dramatic 
stroke of the old Border ballads ; the landscape—‘the mirk 
muirsides,’ with the night-wind rushing over them and the dark 
Tyne roaring in spate—is dashed in with a few sure, vivid 
touches ; the refrain is as good as you will find in all the pages 
of the Winstrelsy of the Scottish Border : 

‘In, in, out and in 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin.’ 


And the picture of the two lovers before they enter the raging 
stream is one which will not be readily effaced from the memory 
of any reader with a heart to feel. 

A Facobites Farewell and A Facobites Exile show how 
deeply Mr. Swinburne has felt the charm of the Scots Jacobite 
songs. When he wrote the /arewe//—one might swear and 
save the wager—the lines of the noblest of them all, 


* Now all is done that man can do, 
And all is done in vain,’ 


were running through his head; and his own poem, though 
not, of course, to be ranked with that immortal song—that best 
of Burns—is worthy to live along with it : 
‘ For a’ things come and a’ days gane 
What needs ye rend your hair? 
But kiss me till the morn's morrow, 
Then I'll kiss ye nae mair. 
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O lands are lost and life's losing, 
And what were they to gie ? 
Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae man else gives ye.’ 

One cannot help wishing that Mr. Swinburne would give us 
more such Farewells, and, taking to heart the horrible example 
of Mr. Morris, A.R.A., desist from writing verses on the Baby. 
There are several of these psalmings in the volume, and one 
does not exactly regard them with enthusiasm. Whether or not 
babies are the crown and flower of things or necessary evils, the 
cult of the Baby is becoming a literary nuisance. After all, there 
zs a side to the picture which has escaped Mr. Swinburne, 
but which has been most pathetically treated by Hood in A 
Serenade. Mr. Swinburne might do well to study that most 
terrible of lullabies. Victor Hugo, no doubt, wrote much of 
babies, and Mr. Swinburne must e’en follow the Master. But 
Gastibelza is worth all Hugo ever penned on his eternal grand- 
children ; and A /Jacodite’s Farewell is worth more than all Mr. 
Swinburne has cooed over cradles. The true laureate of the 
nursery is Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
The Penance of Fohn Logan, etc. By W. BLack. London: 
Sampson Low. 
Gretfenstein. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. London: Mac- 
millan. 
Elizabeth; and other Stories. By the Author of Miss Molly. 
1 vol. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


Our Boy. By JESSIE M. BARKER. London: Roper and 
Drowley. 


The Albino. By HARTLEY TAMLYN. London: Roper and 
Drowley. 

A Beggar; and other Fantatsies. By GRACE BLACK. Lon- 
don : Edward Garnett. 1 vol. 

The Penance of Fohn Logan and its fellows make up a volume 
that is not uncharacteristic of their author. Highland sunsets, 
Highland boatmen, exclamatory Gaelic, broken English—in 
fact, the common properties and decorations of the Black novel 
—are considerably ‘in it.’ ¥ohn Logan is not without some of 
the elements of a good short story; but in Mr. Black’s hands 
it is neither impressive nor exciting. There is a good deal 
of individuality and grim determination about John Logan 
himself, of which Mr. Black now and then gets something of a 
grip; but it is all too ‘made up’ in feeling to be even interesting, 
much less convincing. Then, Romeo and Fuliet is quite flimsy, 
and not a bit amusing. Mr. Black always does contrive (un- 
intentionally) to Cocknify that wretched London—especially its 
drawing-rooms. One wonders how it is that his touch is so 
truly disenchanting, particularly where the gentler sex is con- 
cerned. His dialogue is seldom in good taste, nor is his gram- 
mar always faultless. The motive of his last story—a tiresome 
old motive it is—is the Landscape Painter and the Maiden. 
Here we have more sunsets and more effects in Black—and 
white, for it all happens in snow-drifts. Snow, indeed, and 
a sprained ankle—Mr. Black really and truly uses that old- 
world ¢ruc of the sprained ankle !—bring the couple together. 
The author, in the person of a rising young Associate, makes 
one free of his ‘ views’ and predilections on current art —in fact, 
supplies a complete and amusingly exclusive list of ‘what to 
admire.’ Mr. Black's ideas, or rather gushings, on art leave 
one cold ; but they furnish further evidence of his lack of taste 
in other than artistic matters. Added to all this, it would seem 
that he cannot even manage a father and a daughter in an inn 
—a Highland inn—properly, or bring forward the simplest 
relations between ‘employed and employer’ in the case of his 
two young women, without betraying innate impossibility (so to 
speak) of feeling and a strange want of social tact. 

Mr. Crawford’s latest novel will certainly not enhance his 
reputation as a writer of fiction; it comes far short even of 
maintaining it. Local colour has hitherto been a strong point 
with this writer, and he has used it with marked success in 
his Italian stories. This time his scene is laid among the pine- 
clad valleys and castle-crowned heights of the Black Forest ; 
but, save for the inevitable references to pine-scented air, and so 
forth, and a not too accurate picture of student corps-life at a 
German university, local colour may be sought for in Greifen- 
stein in vain. The stilted conversational periods of Mr. Craw- 
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ford’s puppets are as unlike German ‘as she is spoke’ by the 
natives of the Black Forest, as his highly-artificial plot and 
imaginary sketches of character are unlike life and humanity. 
The story is founded on a sufficiently disgusting scandal in 
high life, involving a bigamy, a breach of military trust, a 
murder, and a double suicide; and the mofzf depends upon 
an overstrained sense of conventional points of honour sup- 
posed to distinguish the upper ten of Black Forest society, and 
resulting, in the case of at least one of the characters—as the 
author himself explains—in an hereditary tendency to suicide 
upon slight provocation, It is very difficult to make nineteenth 
century people conduct theinselves in heroics without appearing 
ridiculous ; and Mr. Crawford is no cleverer than anybody else, 
For example, the following, which is meant to describe a climax 
of heroic passion, reminds the reader of nothing so much as of 
a brightly-painted, writhing Chinese monster: ‘ His face was 
hideously distorted, and his stony eyes seemed changed into 
coals of fire. Every fibre of his strong nature was strained and 
tortured by the iron grip of his suffering. His eyeballs 
burned with excruciating pain.’ There is a good deal of this 
stuff in the book, and the result is to put the reader out of 
sympathy with the story, the actors, and the author. 

M:ss Butt has lighted on a somewhat melancholy vein, and 
has worked it in all the stories in her little volume. The best 
of them are certainly E/izabeth and Dorothy—a little because 
they come first, but also because, with more backbone than the 
others, they have greater merit, a rarer subtilty, anda finer play 
of fancy as well. In £éizadeth, especially, there is a certain 
dreaminess, and therewith an agreeable sense of illusion as re- 
gards locality. Perhaps the author had to put some restraint on 
herself in the matter of aspirations after ‘artistic handling,’ in 
thus leaving things to the imagination, or in a generally un- 
satisfactory state. The last two stories are really too much in the 
weary and broken-hearted vein to be enjoyed by any but by the 
very young and sprightly ; but, on the whole, the volume is 
pretty and pleasing, as such things go. 

Miss Barker tells her story in a manner simple and un- 
affected and pleasing. Her plot has some familiar features 
The hero loses his mother in his childhood, and is driven from 
home by the ill-treatment of his father. He finds friends, and 
is adopted by the rector of a neighbouring parish, where he 
starts life as an organist. At the susceptible age, he falls in 
love with a pretty, shallow, selfish girl, who jilts him in con- 
sequence of the appearance of his father, whose evil courses 
have reduced him to beggary, when he finds that the true 
object of his affections is the Rector’s youngest daughter. At 
the end of the book, he discovers that her heart has been his 
all the time. It is not much, but of its kind it is not bad. 

Mr. Tamlyn’s hero is an albino so painfully conscious of his 
personal defects that he shuns the society of the critical sex. 
Presently he gains the affections of a beautiful girl, and his 
cup of happiness is filled to overflowing by the discovery of a 
specific which gives him a complexion like other men. But 
prosperity soon palls upon the reader of novels, so there ap- 
pears upon the scene a mad relation of the heroine, with an 
old, mysterious family grudge. This person lures his lovely 
relative into his power, and proceeds to starve her to death. 
Fortunately for the story the plot is discovered, and she is 
rescued in time to be happily married, and (no doubt) have 
many children. ‘That is Mr. Tamlyn’s idea of a novel; and one 
could wish, for Mr. Tamlyn’s sake, that it had remained in 
limbo with Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg. 

It is difficult to know what to say of Miss Bilack’s little 
volume. Evidently it is a first venture, and, rightly or 
wrongly, one reads in hopes and fears between the lines. 
The author has probably a great deal more individuality and 
character than as yet is shown in her writing. Her book 
sounds like a tiny, a very tiny, cr? du séécle—an emanation of 
the times and surrounding influences, and not a voice in the 
wilderness. And yet it is possible to imagine it swelling its 
note to something of the ‘ morbidesque-sublime, when greater 
calm has set in, or when self-consciousness in repression has 
given out. ‘The language is often well chosen—is sometimes 
even intense—and there are touches of studied simplicity 
and waive/é that remind one of Blake. Whether realism or 
imagination should be her ‘ particular game,’ the author of 
A Beggar; and other Fantaisies does not seem to have deter- 
mined ; nor some other things either. 
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-HALF-A-CENTURY OF RAILWAYS. 


The Railways of England. By W. M. ACWORTH. London : 
John Murray. 


A work like Mr. Acworth’s Ratlways of England is fruit- 
ful alike of meditation and of instruction. It is a survey of 
social revolution, or rather of a dozen »r so of the principal 
lines along which the development of the railway has pro- 
ceeded, and changed the face of the country and the habits 
of the people. ‘The field is too vast to compress a complete 
history, or even a complete sketch, into one volume ; and we 
gather that Mr. Acworth will return to his subject and give due 
place and importance to the growth and functions of the Scot- 
tish railways. It is a subject which has been rightly identified 
with the practical and matter-« “fact side of human effort. And 
yet, when read aright, there are few romances so full of marvel 
anil surprise as the story of the -ailroads. Acquaintance with 
it should help to make us reasonably well satisfied with the age 
we live in, which future generations may yet look back upon as 
the true era of romance. It ought also to make us humble- 
minded and respectful in our attitude towards posterity, and to 
be extremely cha: 1 prophesying what is and what is not 
likely to come to pass, when a new discovery and stimulus to 
human progress is brought under notice. 

Our forefathers were still prophesying and blundering egre- 
giously about the year 1843, when the new means of loco- 
motion had already been some time in their possession. Mr. 
Acworth selects the date as a co;venient point of departure for 
his account of the eleven great English lines that have their 
termini in London. It was a slack-water time in railway- 
building, and many people thought that all the lines had 
already been built that would ever pay. Yet it preceded by 
only two or three years the great Railway Mania. The old 
stage-coaches were not yet driven off the roads, but they were 
dying every day. The favourite ‘Peak Ranger’ had collapsed 
on the road between Manchester and Sheffield, the final indig- 
nity of conveying its body by railway to the British Museum 
being threatened, but averted. The death of the ‘near fore- 
leader’ of the ‘Red Rover, the last of the London and South- 
ampton coaches, was thought worthy of newspaper record. The 
canals were deserted ; the highways were unoccupied ; the turn- 
pike tolls on some roads sank to zero; the glories of the ‘ Bear’ 
at Maidenhead had departed; and the innkeepers at Houn- 
slow, where 2000 post-horses were said to have once been kept, 
were giving up business in favour of vendors of milk and cream 
and menders of boots and shoes. The deserted hostelries and 
the street corners were filled with moody coachmen, post-boys, 
and ostlers whose occupation was gone, and who prophesied the 
speedy ruin of the country in the wake of the railways. They 
were joined by the shopkeepers of small rural and provincial 
centres, who found their custom and customers slipping from 
them and moving to London and the larger towns in search of 
bargains. One can trace the new developments of trade and 
readjustments of methods of business in their beginnings. 
Dairy farmers began to discover that they could make more 
profit by sending fresh milk up to town by the new and swift 
means of conveyance than by making it into cheese; and 
cattle for market, like the coaches, deserted the road, and took 
to the train. The Midlands were startled one day by the news 
that wet fish from the east coast ports had been delivered fresh 
by rail at Derby and Birmingham. The slaughtering of sheep 
for the London market had, by November 1843, spread as far 
north as Darlington; and one fine morning about the same 
time the ‘butter-wives’ of Barnard Castle market were thrown 
into excitement by the appearance of a Cockney dealer, who 
bought up their whole stock at an advance of 2d. per Ib, 

But though the merits of the railway were being brought 
keenly home to the hearts of butter-wives and of farmers, 
and even of sheep, there were others who were slow to re- 
concile themselves to its levelling influence and its supposed 
dangers. It was not until June 1842 that the Queen could 
be induced to travel by railway; to her credit be it said, 
that, having once surmounted the prejudice, she overcame it 
thoroughly. A year later, however, it was still a subject of 
controversy whether it consorted with the dignity of Her 
Majesty’s judges, and of the legal profession generally, to 
go on circuit by rail ; and, across the Channel, the French 
Ministry solemnly vetoed a proposal that King Louis Philippe 
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should go down from Paris to Rouen by train, out of 
anxiety for his personal safety. By the close of the year, 
however, all classes and all kinds of goods—unless it might be 
Her Majesty’s judges, and Her Majesty’s mails, which were 
kept as long as possible on ‘ the road,’ evidently for like reasons 
of dignity and safety—were in full retreat from the highway to 
the railway. Yet there were many acute minds who were totally 
unpersuaded that a line to Scotland by either the East or the 
West Coast would find passengers ; and the idea that both 
could pay was laughed at consumedly. At the same time other 
acute minds were employed upon Channel Tunnel schemes, 
and upon inventions of ‘aérial steam-carriages,’ electric rail- 
ways, and stationary engines, most of which still await the 
future for realisation. There was a curious and general distrust 
of the locomotive engine as the ultimate and most satisfactory 
form of motive power on railways, and, in spite of experience, 
incredulity as to its capacity of drawing burdens up an incline. 
Accidents were numerous ; and the remedies were gravely pro- 
posed that trains should be prohibited from running at a speed 
of over twenty miles an hour, and should be compelled to blow 
the whistle every quarter of a mile—a cure which Mr. Ruskin 
at least would have held to be worse than the original evil. 

A great subject of anxiety in those days with railway directors 
was the discouragement and persecution of third-class railway 
passengers. Well-founded astonishment is expressed at their 
meetings on learning that ‘respectably-dressed persons’ had 
actually been seen riding in the cheap carriages, in spite of all 
the pains taken to make them uncomfortable. One ingenious 
plan adopted was to hire sweeps to enter and shake out the 
contents of their bags in these pens, which were somewhat 
worse than those provided for sheep and pigs, and on some lines 
had no seats, though the charge was as high as ordinary first- 
class fare is to-day. Still, third-class passengers increased and 
multiplied, and gradually more enlightened ideas and more 
comfortable carriages for all classes found a place in the rail- 
way system. Signalling, refreshment arrangements, and, in- 
deed, everything else connected with our railways were in the 
same rudimentary stage of development forty-six years ago. 
Totally new conditions and requirements had come into exis- 
tence, and to these the managers of railways, like the public, 
had to adjust themselves as best they could, and as best they 
knew. Mr. Acworth’s book tells the story of how this has been 
done on the North-Western, the Midland, and other of the 
leading English railways. It is a highly honourable as well as 
a wonderful record, and it compares favourably, in the process 
and results, with the railways of other countries, and with other 
departments of national industry and progress. Of the veterans 
of these Dark Ages of ithe railways, Mr. Acworth only reckons 
four or five as still surviving, one of them being Mr. Gladstone, 
who as President of the Board of Trade was one of the first 
to grasp the right principles of railway legislation. Glancing 
baek to the time when Bradshaw was ‘a slim pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, price one shilling,’ with ample margins and wide- 
spaced columns eked out with extraneous matter, is like looking 
into another world, instead of across a space of forty-six years. 


MARRIAGE AND KINSHIP. 


Marriage and Kinship. By C. STANILAND WAKE. London: 
Redway. 


There is a fashion in thought, as in all else. For long, it 
has been recognised that the attempt to add to the sum of 
human knowledge by pure deduction is mere treadmill work. 
It is more lately that men have begun to doubt whether it is 
not equally unprofitable to go to the other extreme, and merely 
to amass facts in the hope that they will be useful in the 
future. There is a well-grounded fear that, piled up in a 
library, facts may be as unavailable as when still uncollected. 
It is not much easier to find a pin in a hay-cock than to find 
itin a stack. Fact and theory should never lose sight of each 
other. Still, many sciences have reason to be grateful to the 
mere collector. It is because there have been so few of these 
in most departments of ‘the proper study of mankind’ that 
anthropologists have constantly to be apologising for the vague 
and provisional nature of many of their conclusions. Our 
being more ignorant about man than about any other subject 
capable of scientific treatment seems difficult to account for, 
till we remember that it is due, in some measure at least, to 
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his having been regarded until lately as exceptional to and out- 
side of the laws of nature. In morals we need seek no other 
explanation of the fact that their origin, cause, and motive— 
perhaps the subject of all others of most intimate importance 
to man—-has not enough of data collected about it to justify 
even a tentative theory. Thus, the anthropologists of to-day 
are by no means to blame for the rudimentary state of our 
knowledge about man and his early institutions. On the 
contrary, when it is remembered that we have to thank about 
a dozen workers—all of this generation, and most of them 
still living—for the knowledge we have beyond what can be 
gleaned from ordinary histories, the quantity is the marvel. 
It is much to be deplored that the immense labours of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the pure collection of social statistics (his 
being the only work there is with this single object) had to be 
to so great an extent delegated to others, and are consequently 
not so comforting as could be desired. The supply of facts 
being so meagre, it is as a handsome contribution to those in 
regard to marriage and kinship that Mr. Wake’s present book 
is chiefly valuabie. We say chiefly, because his deductions, 
to which the book naturally owes its interest, are given so 
guardedly and candidly, and with such full recognition of 
the necessity of further knowledge as to open the door to 
further inquiry rather than close it, as theories too often tend 
to do. 

For instance, we are warned in the preface, and have it ex- 
pounded in fuller detail later on, that our author’s: views 
as to the origin of marriage differ as ‘fundamentally’ from 
those of Dr. M‘Lellan as the latter’s differ from Mr. Morgan’s. 
Dr. M‘Leilan, as every one knows, held that all nations 
have passed from promiscuity through the stage at which 
relation to mothers was alone recognised and polyandry was 
the marriage condition. Our author doubts the first point, 
and does not hold with Dr. M‘Lellan that polyandry is but 
a slight modification of complete licence. He musters his 
facts to try and show that a reckoning of descent through 
females is not a necessary concomitant of polyandry. One 
cannot but agree with him that there is something wrong in 
the idea of complete sexual anarchy ever having existed. Even 
among the lower animals there are sexual rules : the beasts of 
the fields and the birds of the air are either monogamists or 
polygamists. He concludes (p. 52) that ‘there is nothing’ to 
authorise the view that mankind has passed through a stage of 
sexual promiscuity ; and that is evidently his opinion. It must 
be through some error that at the opening of his chapter on 
this question he reads as saying that promiscuity ‘must have 
existed at one period’ (p. 3). Not only is the analogy of the 
lower animals, not excluding the anthropoid apes, against the 
view ; but however revolting to prejudice the marriage customs 
of simple peoples may be, they are, as a rule, as strict and 
complicated in their way as our own. In many cases it even 
seems difficult to understand where a man is to find a woman 
not within forbidden degrees. Some savages seem to have 
fewer women to choose from than European royal princes. Nor 
can they evade their tribal customs : they have no Pope to 
give dispensation. We have an amusing instance of how a 
great ruler can evade the principles of morality of his simpler 
countrymen. The law forbade Cambyses to marry his sister, 
but he did marry her, because the lawyers discovered another 
statute which allowed the King of Persia to do whatever he 
chose. We are often shocked to think that our Scots ancestors, 
according to the Roman authors, lived promiscuously. If we 
may trust Mr. Wake, we now know that polyandry does not 
mean unbridled licence, as the Romans ignorantly inferred it 
did ; and that maternal succession is not established to get rid 
of the difficulty of identifying fathers. In studying a society 
based upon this law of succession perfunctorily, we might 
either conclude a people to be more particular than ourselves, 
or to be utterly licentious, according to the facts brought to 
light. For instance, we might find marriage debarred to a dis- 
tance of relationship scarcely countable on the one hand, and 
marrying a sister allowed on the other. A sister through the 


father might be no relation, whilst through the mother a six- 
teenth cousin would. 

If one must rise from the perusal of this book in uncertainty 
as to whether polyandry, polygamy, or monogamy is the earlier 
custom from which the others sprang, or whether each arose 
independently in separate sections of the human race, he has at 
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least learned how in some cases the one grew out of the other, 
and he has been shown the cause and meaning of so many 
things which previously seemed either wicked or ridiculous, 
that he must feel that a good case is made out for treating no 
custom as merely stupidly empirical. In what the author tells 
us regarding the custom of the levirate (on to which and other 
things he sheds the light of many newly-collected facts), the 
Bible student will find the key to much in the sacred books 
hitherto unintelligible. He will read the story of Boaz and Ruth 
and of many more with redoubled interest. Againfone cannot but 
be struck by the tolerance of the sacred writer for harlotry—toler- 
ance extended to both sexes. When it is understood as a rem- 
nant of a formerly prevalent polyandry, from which the custom of 
having a wife or wives exclusively a man’s own was, so to speak, 
a selfish departure on the part of men rich enough or powerful 
enough to make it, when it is pointed out that no stigma 
attached to the children, the difficulty is explained. The Hebrew 
harlot was a remnant of days when, in some respects, woman 
had more rights than later on—rights which the triumph of 
the Parisian cocotfe is a symptom of her regaining. But, 
although recognising the value of the book, we are far from 
being convinced that Mr. Wake has made out his case in oppo- 
sition to M’Lellan and others. We cannot help disagreeing 
with him in his refusal to trace the origin of polygamy 
from a previous state of polyandry. To do so is an answer 
to many puzzles. For instance, the custom of couvade—of 
the husband going to bed on the birth of a child—leaves 
our authors hands as meaningless and laughable as when 
he took it up; whilst in a paper read before the Anthropological 
Institute, last November, by Dr. Tylor, couvade is made 
intelligible as an assertion of paternity in societies pass- 
ing from a recognition of maternal descent alone to one in 
which the paternal right is admitted. Holding, as our author 
does, that polyandrous people trace descent through males, 
holding that polyandry does not imply parental uncertainty, he 
could not accept this explanation of couvade. 

As it would be impossible to follow Mr. Wake all through 
his work, or to point out everything which is either new or put ina 
new light, we shall devote our remaining space to his interesting 
discussion on the origin of monogamy. Roughly speaking, poly- 
andry is expedient, and, in poor countries where, from poverty 
or from other reasons, female infanticide prevails, is there- 
fore customary. As everyone knows, it can best be studied 
amongst the travelling inhabitants of Tibet, the camel-driving 
carriers of Central Asia. It is the outcome of pride and 
poverty. Whether or no polygyny be an outgrowth on this— 
whether, that is, it be a result of pride and wealth or not— 
one can see that the polygynist must be rich. When group- 
marriage, polyandry, etc., have disappeared, poor men are mono- 
gamists. War also, one would expect, to lead to polygyny, by 
making men scarce. The puzzle is how the intermediate 
custom of monogamy arose, except among those who could 
not afford several wives. Why did some peoples, in passing 
from polyandry to a more luxurious state, stop short of poly- 
gyny? Or, if that is not the course of development, where 
are the evidences of such a balance of power between the sexes 
as to have stopped them at monogamy? What can have 
checked the pendulum in its swing from one extreme to the 
other? No civilised man doubts the consequent advantages ; 
but the wonder is how in earlier ages any nation had the per- 
spicacity to foresee them. Of course absolute monogamy never 
was the law of any nation, in the sense that absolute monandry 
still is (for example) in India—monandry by which, if the 
woman is not compelled to die with her husband, she, at least, 
cannot re-marry. Monogamy in this sense is only to be found 
in a few obscure and fanatical sects. Sir John Lubbock is of 
opinion that the facilities for divorce in Rome made the Romans 
monogamists in name, and polygamists in fact; but as our 
author points out, they were monogamists for centuries be- 
fore any citizen had dissolved his marriage bonds. It is 
suggested that the spirit of Christianity had something to do 


with it. But Christianity rather discouraged marriage alto- 
gether. Examples are given of savage chiefs having only one 


wife ‘ out of self-respect.’ One does not see very clearly how 
this should be at the root of the institution. Had monogamy 
appeared in the world hand in hand with the emancipation of 
woman and the granting of rights to them, the enigma would 
be solved. Altogether the question is one which cannot be 
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answered until the students of early institutions have brought 
more facts to bear upon it. In the meantime those who are 
interested in the subject would do well to read Mr. Wake. 


THE PAINS OF LIFE. 


The Pains of Life. By FRANK GOVETT. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

‘] was a very delicate boy myself, and possessed of well-edu- 
cated parents—according to prevailing notions—who brought 
me up with tender care, and yet I can see now that in number- 
less instances my sufferings were due to the fact that my parents 
ignored the need of flannel or wool next the skin at night, as 
well as by day.’ So says the author of this silly little book ; 
and unquestionably a load of responsibility rests upon his 
parents ; for, had they worn flannel or wool next the skin by 
night, who knows but that this silly little book might never 
have been written? Before leaving ,the subject of flannel or 
wool, by-the-bye, we must express our surprise that Mr. Govett, 
in speaking of popular ignorance in matters of health, should 
have omitted to notice the well-known case of the baronet 
whose underclothing was made of pewter. Mr. Govett hates 
the aristocracy ; and he should not have omitted to mention so 
striking an example of the crass ignorance and dense stupidity 
of that order. 

The silly little book is intended as a counterblast to Sir John 
Lubbock’s amiable volume on Zhe Pleasures of Life. Sir John’s 
great fault, it seems, 1s that he clings to the exploded doctrine 
of the freedom of the will. He is behind the age, and not 
abreast of the discoveries of Modern Science ; particularly of 
that great discovery Evolution. The result is, that he is always 
telling people to be happy and cheerful; whereas, as Mr. 
Govett reminds us, if people are miserable, it is because they 
must be: their ‘environment’ makes them so, and they can’t 
help themselves. Now, the greater part of Mr. Govett’s book 
is devoted to an attack upon the existing order of things all 
round, and upon the stupidity of mankind ; which is surely 
uncalled for on Mr. Govett’s hypoihesis. For obviously, when 
it has been granted, Sir John could not have helped writing his 
book ; the existing order of things could not by any possibility 
be other than it is; and the stupidity of this age is the inevi- 
table consequence of what has been going on ever since there 
were men or monkeys. 

In addition to his cardinal fault, Sir John Lubbock describes 
pleasures which many men cannot taste; therefore he had no 
business to call them pleasures. Besides, most of the pleasures 
he describes are not pleasures at all. So that poor Sir John is 
hemmed in all round. He ventured to hint that books were a 
source of pleasure. On the contrary, what Mr. Govett calls 
indifferently ‘fictional’ and ‘fictitious’ literature produces suf- 
fering, and ‘ perpetuates callousness of heart and mental bam- 
boozlement.’ ‘The poeticandemotional classof literature should,’ 
Mr. Govett thinks, ‘ be repressed as much as possible, at least, 
for the present.’ However, there are a good many poets and 
novelists in the list of authors given by Mr. Govett to whom he 
owes most ‘for enlightenment and happiness.’ Sir Walter is 
not among them; but there isa Mr. W. H. Howells (szc). Let 
us hasten to add that there is also ‘The Bible (selections).’ 
No Greek or Latin classics are mentioned, because ‘1 myself re- 
member nothing they contain which is not expressed more truly, 
completely, and congruously to the modern mind in extant 
tongues.’ So much for books. Now for friends, who have usually 
been deemed a source of pleasure. It appears that the ruling 
principles of the present social system are ‘highly inimical to 
the formation of friendships.’ Moreover, friends are some- 
times parted and kept asunder, ‘thanks mainly to the present 
order of things.’ Lastly, if men were more disinterested, and 
things were different, ‘much of the affection now lavished on 
individuals would be poured out upon a larger social area, to 
the incalculable advantage of social progress.’ Mr. Govett so 
far forgets himself in a chapter on travel as ta indulge in a 
great deal of fine writing on the scenes which travellers visit ; 
but he soon pulls himself up, and reminds us of mosquitoes 
and other inconveniences. And so he goes the round of the 
various pleasures, snarling and snapping and whining in turn ; 
till at last it is some relief to hear that ‘love and affection, even 
now, almost reconcile one to life in the darkest hours’ ; though 
one does not see how he can justify the appropriation to himself 
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of the love and affection which might be ‘poured out upon a 
larger social area.’ 

We have, from-time to time, come across the counterpart of 
Mrs. Gummidge and the twin brother of Mr. Guppy. But 
never until we read this book had we met with a perfect com- 
bination of the temperament of the one with the mental 
calibre of the other. Mr. Govett seems to know a little 
German (he quotes it freely) ; and he knows at least one word 
of Latin. It is just this smattering—which is worse than sheer 
ignorance—this superficial veneer of thought—which is worse 
than dulness—combined with its third-hand cant, vulgarity, 
pretentiousness, and bad manners, which make this book the 
ideal production of the ideal whipper-snapper. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. New Edition, Vols. 11. and 11. 
Beaugency to Dion. Edinburgh: Chambers. 


The new edition of Chambders’s is by far the best encyclopedia 
for real, honest, working use in the English language. What 
Bacon says of success in men is true also of encyclopedias : 
‘So are there a number of little and scarce discerned virtues, or 
rather faculties, and customs that make men fortunate.’ It is 
by minute attention to a number of details that encyclopedias 
also are fortunate. To begin with externals: the volumes are 
very cheap and very handy ; the paper and print are excellent ; 
the manner in which the headlines and titles are set forth is 
such as to render reference easy, though as regards the bio- 
graphies there is one very desirable thing undone—that is, 
printing the date of birth and death immediately after the 
name. To turn to internals, we look first to the small articles. 
We do not go to an encyclopedia for a treatise on botany, 
or an account of Europe, or a life of Shakespeare ; but we 
do turn to it to find something about the croton plant (which 
here has, with illustration, a column), or the town of Coronea 
(which gets four lines), or Chrétien de Troyes (who has nine- 
teen lines). The small articles are a triumph of compilation 
and editing. They are, on the whole, very accurate; they are 
not disfigured by out-of-place attempts at fine writing. Even 
the strange story of Chastelard is plainly and simply told in 
nineteen lines, though a score would have allowed room for 
some references. These notes have the greater merit of 
being well proportioned, and of discussing almost every pos- 
sible subject. Here is an example. On one page we have 
*Cock-fighting’ (seven-eighths of a column), ‘Cock Lane Ghost’ 
(half a column), ‘ Cockie-leekie’ (two lines), ‘Cockle’ (grain and 
bivalve, each a quarter of a column), and ‘ Cockney’ (one-third 
ofacolumn). These are exactly the subjects about which we 
consult encyclopedias, and the space such ought to occupy. 

We turn to the larger articles. Among these are two ex- 
ceedingly brilliant pieces of work. These are the ‘Burns’ of Mr. 
Andrew Lang and the ‘ Catullus’ of Mr. Walter Whyte. They 
are examples of what criticism on great men should be, and so 
rarely is—tender, wise, just ; they are full of the most admirable 
turns of expression ; they are instinct with the best and the 
rarest literary charm and grace. Each is merum nectar. Of 
course, there is not too much of this sort of work about, either 
in these volumes or elsewhere. ‘ Robert Browning’ is entrusted 
to Mr. G. Barnett Smith. It is a dreary article, lighted up here 
and there with a lurid gleam of bathos. Take this criticism 
on Zhe Ring and the Book: ‘\t is an epic dealing with the 
passions of humanity in a manner most searching and complete, 
and having for its basis the narrative of a murder by an Italian 
count, as related by the various persons concerned in the 
tragedy. The intellectual labour involved in this stupendous 
achievement, which embraces 21,116 lines (the italics are ours), is 
immense, and there are many poetic passages scattered through- 
out the work which are as splendidly beautiful as anything that 
has been written in verse since the sixteenth century.’ The 
extraordinary critical canon of ‘the more the merrier’ applied 
to the lines of a poem is strange enough. Apart from this the 
passage is a masterpiece of commonplace. It is worth ponder- 
ing over. The flavour of its exquisite ineptitude is not fully 
felt at first. Extremes meet, and such a tirade produces 
those emotions which, according to Aristotle, tragedy ought to 
produce. It excites in us pity and terror. 

A class of articles that strike us as well done are those of 
which ‘Bibliography’ (Mr. H. A. Webster) and ‘ Biography’ 
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(Mr. Thomas Davidson) are types. These are written by 
men who have a very full and very exact knowledge of the 
literature of the subject. We cannot remember, indeed, to 
have seen anything quite on the same lines as the second. 
It has a touch of originality about it. The geographical 
articles are also very satisfactory : they are written with that 
easy mastery which shows that the authors have full know- 
ledge of the subject-matter. We can here only mention 
‘Berlin’ (Rev. A. P. Davidson), ‘The Borders’ (Mr. John 
Russell), ‘Borneo’ (Mr. H. A. Webster), ‘ Bulgaria’ (Mr. A. 
Silva White), ‘Cape Colony’ (Rev. John Mackenzie), ‘ Chili’ 
(Mr. J. Samson), and ‘ Delhi’ (Mr. A. Macdonald). 

In the theological articles—whose inordinate length and 
injudicious tone make them the great fault of the new edition 
of the Aritannica—proportion has been preserved ; also, the 
great object has of been either to buttress up or to pick holes 
in the Confession of Faith. They are usually treated with calm 
literary objectivity. An admirable example of ‘ giving the devil 
his due’ is the article on that subject by Mr. Thomas Davidson. 
The chief theological article so far is ‘ Bible,’ by Professor A. B. 
Davidson. It is learned, but not easy, and there is a tendency 
to preach here and there, whilst the tone is somewhat timid. 
We notice, by the way, an article—a brief one, it is true—-on 
Professor Davidson, which might well have been spared. 
Four excellent biographies must at least be mentioned. 
These are George Borrow (Mr. F. H. Groome), Edmund 
Burke (Mr. T. Kirkup), Carlyle (Mr. William Wallace), and 
Captain Cook (Mr. J. S. Keltie). Mr. Keltie honestly acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Dictionary of National Biography. 
As all the minor English biographies are evidently condensed 
from the lines in that endless work, it might have been better 
had his example been more generally followed. And now for a 
little fault-finding. There are a good many misstatements and 
omissions in the English law articles. Mr. Benjamin, the 
eminent lawyer, did not become a Q.C. in 1872, as asserted. 
He had ‘Palatine silk’ some time previously, but, as from 
some scruple he refused to be sworn as Queen’s Counsel, he 
merely received a patent of precedence. In the article, ‘ Bill 
of Exchange,’ it is stated that if the bill be dishonoured, ‘ the 
acceptor, as primary obligant, may then be proceeded against 
in a very speedy form in England, under the Summary Pro- 
cedure Act, 1885.’ There is surely some strange mistake. 
The usual procedure in England is by specially indorsed writ, 
followed by an application for leave to sign judgment under 
Order XIV. (1875). A line or two further down, it is said that 
bills and notes in England become of no effect in six years, 
owing to the Statute of Limitations, but the creditor may still 
recover on the original claim. As bills, and the contracts on 
which the bills are founded, are in England almost invariably 
subject to the limitation of six years, it will be seen that the 
very same thing bars both. In the article on ‘ Bill of Sale,’ 
the root distinction between the Acts of 1878 and 1882, as at 
present in force—namely, that the first applies to absolute 
assignments, and the second to assignments by way of security— 
ought to have been pointed out. In giving the requisites of a 
valid bill under the 1882 Act, the most important—viz., that the 
bill of sale must follow the prescribed form—is omitted. Another 
line added might have given the names of a couple or so of 
authorities—say, the books of Herbert Reed and Yate-Lee and 
Wace. In the article on ‘ Costs’ we are told: ‘A party who 
has tendered the amount received, and who pays the sum into 
court, and pleads the tender, is not bound to pay the costs. 
Of course not. As common-sense, apart from law, might tell 
any one that he wins the case ; and the other side (though they 
get the amount in court) are bound to pay him Acs costs. 
Again it is stated, ‘in actions in which the plaintiff recovers 
damages under Ios. he is in certain cases not entitled to costs’ 
without a certificate. This is vague and unmeaning. The 
rule is that if the plaintiff recovers less than £10 in tort, or less 
than £20 in contract in an action which might have been com- 
menced in a county court, he is not entitled to costs without a 
certificate. This has superseded the old gos. damages rule (in 
actions where it applied) to which perhaps the Ios. is an in- 
accurate reference. ‘County Court’ is partly treated under 
‘County’ and partly under ‘ Debt.’ In neither is the account 
quite accurate. In the first it is said that the judge can 
commit to prison for six weeks if satisfied that the debtor 
has the means to pay his debt: now to this should have 
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been added, ‘or has had since the date of the judgment, 
This is more accurately put in the article on ‘Debt,’ but 
that has mistakes of its own. An appeal to the High 
Court is of begun by asking the judge to state a case, 
but by asking him to take a note of the evidence, or any special 
point raised. The appellant is zo¢ required to give security for 
costs as a condition precedent to appeal, thou 71 in practice he 
sometimes does so, to obtain a stay of execution. In the article 
* Declaration,’ it is said that, since the Judicature Act of 1875, 
that has been susperseded by the Statement of Claim. This is 
true of the High Court ; but (it ought to have been added) there 
are courts, like the Mayor’s Court, London, where Declaration, 
Plea, and Replication still flourish. In the article on ‘ Deed,’ 
the account of Escrow is inaccurate. That is a deed delivered 
to a third party, to be by him given o the grantee upon a con- 
dition being fulfilled. ‘Till that is done, the deed is incomplete. 
The words in italics are missed out, and the statement is thus 
wrong. But we need not multiply instances. After all, a work 
of countless details must be broadly and fairly judged. The 
general result is eminently satisfactory. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


Thomas Becket, Martyr-Patriot. Wy RB. A. THOMPSON, M.A, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 

Wycliffe and Movements for Reform. By REG. LANE POOLE, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 

The Counter-Reformation. By A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Professor 


of History in the Owens College. London: Longmans. 


Mr. Thompson has, he tells us, read the seven volumes 
of Memorials of Becket in the ‘Rolls Series, and he is 
tolerably familiar with the writings of William of New- 
burgh and the pseudo-Benedict of Peterborough. Indeed, we 
have little fault to find with his facts, and on the whole he tells 
the story well, though he lacks that gift of picturesqueness 
which gives such a charm to the pages of Milman and Stanley, 
and has little knowledge of English Church history before his 
hero’s archbishopric. But where Mr. Thompson fails com- 
pletely is in judgment and discrimination. He starts with the 
idea of ‘ writing up’ his hero, to whom he attributes everything 
that was great, far-sighted, and beneficial in Henry 11.’s legisla- 
tion and administration, and sets himself to belittle and to 
blacken those with whom Becket came into conflict. 

It had fondly been hoped that, after the memorable contest 
between Mr. Froude and Professor Freeman over the body of 
Becket, every one would have agreed to leave the matter in the 
hands of our greatest living historian, who has made the 
Angevin period the study of his life. Dr. Stubbs has discussed 
the question in all its bearings, with the fulness of knowledge 
and a judicial impartiality ; and the more he studies the life and 
times of Becket, the more steadily must the unbiassed reader 
come to the same conclusions. That Archbishop Thomas 
was a man of noble qualities, lofty spirit, and commanding 
genius was shown long since by Dr. Shirley, who was 
the first historian to perceive the importance in our con- 
stitutional history of his tenure of the Chancellorship; that 
he thoroughly believed in the righteousness of the cause 
he struggled for, will readily be admitted ; and no one would for 
a moment deny that his death was a cold-blooded sacrilegious 
murder. But that there are other aspects of his character to 
be considered before arriving at a correct estimate of the 
man has been proved by Dean Hook and Mr. Froude, and 
has been acknowledged by Dr. Stubbs. There are lights 
and shadows, there are pride and obstinacy as well as fear- 
lessness and honourable adherence to a great cause, there is 
revengefulness as well as suffering. 

So itis with the great king with whose name that of Becket is 
indissolubly linked, and it is in his estimate of Henry II. that Mr. 
Thompson is especially unjust. According to him, Henry was 
a cruel, capricious tyrant, maddened by opposition; licentious, 
intolerant, crafty and rapacious, greedy of power and of money, 
and only kept under control by the beneficent influence of the 
Chancellor. Whatever of good was done under the name of 
the king was the work of Becket, and in a minor degree of 
Richard De Lucy ; left to himself, Henry was as tyrannical as 
Rufus and as shiftless as John. 

Mr R. L. Poole writes with vigour and with an exact and 
exhaustive knowledge of books, but his epitome is not for the 
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general reader, who likes to have things made easy and enter. 
aining. Whoever would read Mr. Poole must have an appetite 
for dry facts and historical conditions and tendencies, on a scale 
so big as to dwarf the persons of the drama. He belongs to the 
severely historical school, which does not concern itself with 
picturesque figures and personal interests. All that is left to 
the imagination of individual readers. If they have any, and 
care to exercise it, well ; but Mr. Poole gives them no help ; he 
engages to provide only the historical skeleton. It must be 
acknowledged that the skeleton is clearly designed and firmly 
articulated, although the writer has evidently been embarrassed 
by the complexity of his subject. There is a definiteness and 
precision about the opening chapter, which is far from being 
maintained throughout, and indeed could hardly have been main- 
tained in so condensed a narrative. It is comparatively easy 
to sketch the position of the Papacy at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, its policy, its relations with the various 
temporal Powers, with the Church, with a canon law, with the 
friars. Here Mr. Poole can be easily followed. But when it 
comes to tracing the various lines of opposition to it—originat- 
ing in various sources, political, clerical, scholastic, and moral— 
movements, motives, and aims become so mixed, that Mr. 
Poole has undertaken an almost impossible task in trying to 
give an intelligible presentation of them in compass so re- 
stricted. It is really the intellectual movement for Reform, 
the history of the ideas that were partially carried out in the 
sixteenth century Reformation, with which he mainly concerns 
himself. The ablest part of the book is an acute and noble 
analysis of Wycliffe’s doctrine of Dominium : the connection 
between this central principle and the details of the Reformer’s 
tenets is very clearly exhibited. But Mr. Poole’s hero is a 
much less generally known and earlier Reformer, Marsiglio of 
Padua. Over Marsiglio’s anticipations of modern ideas con- 
cerning both Church and State, he warms to something like 
enthusiasm, the feeling characteristically showing itself in a 
specially minute fréc’s of the doctrines of Marsiglio’s great 
work the Defensor Pacts. 

In the Counter-Reformation, Professor A. W. Ward has a 
subject of greater natural unity, and he seems also to have 
better ideas on the points of clear arrangement and simple 
statement. There is some colour in his style, too, though his 
eloquence is evidently hampered by his desire to maintain strict 
historical impartiality. Still, he also suffers from the English 
vice of trying to pack too many facts into small compass, the 
result being a certain intellectual stodginess. The food is 
wholesome, but who shall digest it in so concentrated a form? 
Both these treatises—Mr. Poole’s and Professor Ward’s— 
inevitably raise the question: ‘For whom are they written?’ 
They are excellent treatises of their kind—learned, accurate, 
authoritative ; both writers have mastered the results attained 
by the latest specialists, and both show here and there traces 
of having worked direct from ‘documents.’ It would be unfair 
to call the books cram-books : the name is too opprobrious 
for works of such real learning and ability. Besides, to tell 
the truth, they are hardly simple enough for that: a youth 
capable of cramming such books might qualify himself at a few 
days’ notice to command an ironclad, or take charge of a 
Department of State, or even edit a newspaper. That the 
books are not meant for the general reader is @ fortior? obvi- 
ous. The general reader will prefer to take his ideas of the 
Catholic Reaction from Macaulay’s review of Ranke. There are 
fewer facts, of course, in Macaulay, and minor movements 
tending to one end are either omitted altogether or much more 
rapidly sketched or indicated ; but the leading features stand 
out all the more boldly and clearly, and make a much more 
lasting impression on the reader. It is the custom with writers 
of the severe historical school to speak slightingly of Macaulay, 
but it is a pity they cannot combine with more rigid accuracy a 
little of his luminous energy. Professor Ward gives fifty pages 
to the Council of Trent. This is not out of proportion, for its 
prolonged sittings were of cardinal importance. Nor is Mr. 
Ward’s account of the intrigues and aims of the various parties 
inside and outside the Council wanting in vigour ; if you study 
it closely, it is clear and intelligible. But it should easily have 
been possible, one would think, to make the persons in this 
singular drama a little less faint and shadowy, without blurring 
our knowledge of what they had to do, and what helped and 
hindered them in their work. These ‘epochal’ handbooks 
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may 'serve to direct and connect the reading of a very serious 
student, but it is difficult to see who else can be benefited by 
them. 


OLD AND NEW, 


In Wordsworthiana(London: Macmillan) Professor Knight 
has collected and published a number of papers read before the 
Wordsworth Society. They are of all sorts of values, from Mr. 
Harry Goodwin’s ‘Wordsworth and Turner’—an attempt to 
compare incomparables—and the Hon.Roden Noel’s dithyrambs 
on ‘The Poetic Interpretation of Nature’ to the admirable 
address of Matthew Arnold; the varied, human, and enter- 
taining discourse of Lord Houghton and Mr. Rawnsley ; Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s fine essay on ‘The Personal Character of 
Wordsworth’s Poetry,’ and Mr. Ainger’s acute, scholarly, and 
suggestive note on Wordsworth and Lamb. Mr. Knight’s 
own contribution, ‘The Portraits of Wordsworth,’ is a plain 
compilation which aims at no more than being useful and 
thorough, and is successful. Mr. Hutton’s criticism on the 
earlier and later styles of his poet is rather ingenious than 
sound in detail, but is right in the main, though he is not the 
least bit interested in the question why the poet of the first 
three stanzas of Zhe Highland Reaper was also the unloosed 
Tate-and-Brady of the last, nor why the hand which was 
capable of 7he Daffodils was content to be also the hand which 
perpetrated the story of Betty Foy. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book is that contributed by Mr. Rawnsley, 
who made it his business to hunt up such dalesmen as had 
known the poet face to face, and whose report of their conver- 
sations is not only excellent reading, but suggestive and useful 
biographical matter as well. They add nothing, it is true, to 
the ‘solemn and unsexual man’ of Shelley’s wicked parody, but 
they go far to show that as a description of the poet as a human 
being that phrase has still got to be surpassed. 

In Northern Garlands (Edinburgh : Goldsmid) are contained 
the four collections of north-country songs produced by Ritson 
between 1784 and 1793: to wit, The Bishopric Garland of 1784 
and 1792; Zhe Yorkshire Garland of 1788 ; The North County 
Chorister of 1792 ; and The Northumberland Garland of 1793. 
The first ballad in the volume—which is neatly designed, and 
is of comely aspect and effect—reads like the origin of Guy 
Mannering. Among authors who are named, the most con- 
siderable is ‘George Knight, shoemaker,’ whose Ziméo may 
still be read with a certain pleasure. Another lyric, with the 
refrain ; 

‘ And the ranting lasses of Sedgefield 
Are roaring company,’ 

tells of a time when the women could (and did) drink as lustily 
and openly as the men. Another sets forth an accident that 
happened to Stephen Kemble ; and there are ‘commendations’ 
of Stockton and Sunderland, with woful new ballads of broken- 
hearted maids, Satyrs upon Women, and all manner of local 
ditties besides. Zhe Yorkshire Garland opens with a com- 
mendation of York; goes on to tell the story of the Bowes 
Tragedy; passes to A True and Tragical Song concerning 
Captain John Bolton, and a lyric Jn Praise of Yarm ; and ends 
with a satirical screed on a local foot-race. The Northumberland 
Garland (which leads off with Zhe Battle of Otterburn, The 
Hunting of the Cheviat, and Chevy Chase) contains the pane- 
gyric (‘to a delicate Scots tune’) of an eminent sheep-stealer, 
the ballad of Madel of Wallington, The Excellent New Ballad 
of the Sickness, Death, and Burial of Ecky’s Mear, The Laidley 
Worm of Spindleston Heugh, and a dozen others as good as 
these; while in Zhe North County Chorister are included 
Randal-a-Barnaby, The Joyful Maid, and The New Highland 
Lad, of which last the gallant editor remarks that it ‘has been 
lately introduced on the stage by Mrs. Jordan, who knew 
neither the words nor the ¢ume.’ On the whole, the reprint is 
very well worth having. So, too, is that of Maidment’s New 
Book of Old Ballads (Edinburgh : Goldsmid), which is interest- 
ing from end to end. 

Mr. Ashton’s Modern Street Ballads (London : Chatto) con- 
tains a vast amount of doggerel, but of street ballads in the 
strict sense of the word not too many. Here, for instance, is a 
version of Bartlemy Fair, which used to be sung by (we believe) 
the elder Matthews, and which, for having been sung in the 
streets, is not exactly a street song. Here, too, is Rodwell’s 
Black Bess, which is no more a street ballad than Albert 
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Smith’s 7’ a Gent or the parody (p. 88-90) of Zrad, Trad. 
In Bendigo, Champion of England and Riley's Farewell and 
The Three Butchers we are favoured with samples of the 
genuine article, and uncommonly depressing stuff it is. Room 
should certainly have been found for Zhe Banks of Sweet 
Dundee and I wish I zd died at the mouth of the Nile ; 
room, too, for Zhe Bonny Bunch of Roses and What Will Be- 
come of England; and also room for The Spotted Cow and 
The Foggy Dew and—perhaps—Homewara Bound; while 


such common music-hall sweepings as 7he Nobby Head of 


Hair and The Lisping Lovers (to name but these) should have 
been rigorously excluded. Mr. Ashton (who appears to know 
his Labern, by the way) gives a version of A// Round my Hat, 
and a version—monstrous corrupt—of Farewell to Old Eng- 
land the Beautiful; also he has not forgotten such gems of 
sentimental folly and vulgarity as 7he Smugglers Bride and 
Young Henry on the Raging Main ; so it may be said of him 
that he has not done badly after all. 

Irresponsibility and its Recognition. By a Graduate of 
Oxford. (London: Triibnerand Co.) Versed in the vernacular 
of the advanced, and familiar with their modes of thought and 
statement, an anonymous ‘ Graduate of Oxford ’—who professes 
to date his preface from the Athenzeum Club—has produced an 
amusing little book. In 95 large-type octavo pages—which 
include an appendix—he demonstrates in the most approved 
manner how not only Christianity but all other possible 
religions are effete as well as false ; how marriage as it now 
exists is an abomination ; how our criminal law is altogether 
absurd, and soon. The ignorance, the assertiveness, and the 
non seguiturs of the superior person are all imitated most 
admirably ; and, if somewhat heavier reading than 7he New 
Paul and Virginia of Mr. Mallock, the present skit has the 
important advantage of being somewhat less of a caricature. 
The fundamental proposition, that man is not responsible, from 
which all else is a deduction, is established in the following 
clear and satisfactory way :—‘ We start with the premiss that 
man is either under the control of circumstances or that he is 
under the control of what is called his free will, propelled as it 
is by the various qualities with which Nature has endowed him, 
or that he is under the control of the two combined.’ Quite so. 
If man is either the creature of circumstances, or if his will is 
the creature of circumstances, or if he is partly the creature of 
circumstances and partly the creature of a will which is the 
creature of circumstances, as a matter of course ‘we arrive at 
one and the same conclusion,—that the individual man has no 
power to act otherwise than he does act in any steps which he 
takes ; that the life he lives is a life dictated to him from sources 
over which he has no control ; that, in a word, he is not a free 
agent.’ This short and easy method of sham exhaustion yields 
by way of result all that can be desired. For, just as from the 
assumption that there is no free will, the non-existence of free 
will can be briefly and gracefully deduced, so, on the assump- 
tion that Christianity is absurd, the absurdity of Christianity is 
demonstrated without difficulty. The political and social fads 
of the advanced also fare no better at the hands of the ‘ Graduate 
of Oxford,’ and some of the views he sets forth are only less 
humorous than the arguments with which he professes to sup- 
port them. Besides the amusement it will give to the casual 
reader, this little book may be of some real use to Christian 
apologists, and even to examiners in logic desirous of some new 
and elaborate fallacies wherewith to torture their victims. 

Tales of Science (Edinburgh: Gemmell), by the Rev. Dr. 
J. G. M‘Pherson, is an admirable collection of between thirty 
and forty popular essays on scientific topics, which originally 
appeared in about half-a-dozen publications. The book con- 
tains a statement, as lucid as it is accurate, of many of the 
great discoveries made in the course of the last decade. It is 
stated by the author that his only merit lies in the popular in- 
terpretation of technical language. To say, as is only fair, that 
he has succeeded in this respect is indeed high praise, for 
popular works are generally altogether unreliable. In the 
present case, however, the most intricate problems are pre- 
sented in a form which is at once easily understood and 
scientifically correct. The Real Macbeth; by the Real Macduff 


(London : Swan Sonnenschein) is an addition to the many cari- 
catures of Mr. Irving. It consists of poor enough drawings and 
garbled Shakespearean quotations ; and it possesses no interest 
beyond that arising from the curiosity felt as to the reasons for 
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the issue of such a publication. Gleanings from Many Sheaves 
(London: Bemrose) is a reprint of a collection of epigrams 
from many sources. We have received new and cheap editions 
of The Apostles (London : Triibner), translated from the French 
of Ernest Renan, and A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- War 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood) by C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


The Universal Review (London : Swan Sonnenschein) leads 
off with a graceful note on John Bright by Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
and a longer memorial article by Professor Rogers, who speaks 
in the first person with a vigour and persistency that make 
egoism almost disreputable. Mr. Harry Quilter in ‘The Art of 
England ’—the first of what is modestly described as ‘an im- 
portant series of articles’—repeats, with the old self-satisfied 
air,a good many fearless old fallacies: as, for example, that 
the painter will find salvation nowhere but ‘in opening the 
mind and eye to,’ among other Ruskinite properties, ‘the real 
pathos and interest of that drama of life which,’ etc. There is 
a good and clever note on Australian writers, by Mr. C. M. 
Greene ; there is a cynical—yet feeble—mnouvelle by Count 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, with, by way of illustrations, some amaz- 
ing smudges by M. R. Bunny ; there are good solid articles on 
‘Life Insurance in 1889,’ on ‘ Kimberley to lDelagoa Bay,’ on 
‘John Bull’s Purse-strings’; there is a spirite.| but monotonous 
panegyric on Ibsen ; there is a chapter on Zhe Tempest, in 
which Dr. Garnett proves that Prospero was studied (as also 
was the old fantastical duke of dark corners in Measure for 
Measure) from James 1., and that the play was a piece to order 
for the marriage of Elizabeth and the Palatine. The chief 
illustrations, which are so badly produced as to have an effect 
of positive impudence, are after Poole’s Zhe Sisters (which 
Mr. Quilter finds to be distinguished by ‘grace, simplicity, 
naturalness, together with a ‘touch of style which quite jus- 
tifies it as a work of art’), a couple of Lewises, and Mr. Leslie's 
new picture, the Home of the forthcoming Academy, which gives 
Mr. Quilter an opportunity of discoursing about the purity of 
English maidenhood and other kindred topics in terms which 
must endear him to the British matron (whatever her sex) for 
ever and a day. 

The principal illustration of 7h4e Portfolio (London : Seeley) 
is an etching by C. O. Murray of Zhe Prawn-Catcher, by 
Collins. It is marked by delicacy rather than vigour ; the boyish 
figures in the foreground are worked in with almost photo- 
graphic minuteness; but, such as they are, the atmospheric 
effects are neatly realised, especially, in the middle distance. 
Two etchings of Dartmoor scenery on a single copper, by Alfred 
Dawson, are mere topography ; and a reproduction of the Henry 
VII. Shrine, after Hollar, is archeological e¢ preterea nil. W. 
J. Loftie continues his exhaustive monograph on ‘ Westminster 
Abbey,’ with a chapter on coronations. The last instalment 
of the papers on ‘ Dartmoor’ is by J. L. W. Page, who knows 
that romantic district thoroughly. On ‘Queen Elizabeth in 
Caricature’ there is a readable paper by W. K. R. Bedford, 
illustrated with fac-similes of some of the very few good things 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe contrived to do. 

L’Art (Paris: Librairie de Art) presents as its chie picture 
hors texte a vigorous etching by Th. Chauvel, after a water- 
colour by the Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild of a Mazson de 
Paysan aux Vaulx-de-Cernay. The leading article, ‘A Travers 
Exposition Universelle, is daintily illustrated by Camille de 
Roddaz, the author, G. Fraipont, A. Lepére, L. le Liverend, 
and H. Paillard. In connection with the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion there is also the first of a series of papers by A. Hustin on 
‘les Peintres du Centenaire 1789-1889,’ which is certain to 
be good. Paul Viardot furnishes ‘Notes et Croquis sur la 
Musique,’ which, admirable in themselves, are enhanced by 
several designs by Mantelet-Goquet. 

The Art Fournal (London : Virtue) gives in the forefront a 
photogravure of S. J. Solomon’s Mode, and, though the other 
full-page plate, from Pettie’s Sword and Dagger Fight, is 
weak, the remaining pictures are of more than average merit. 
Claude Phillips discourses pleasantly on ‘French Caricature 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ with special reference to Grand- 
Carteret’s book, from which the article is copiously illustrated. 
‘ The Tower of London’ is treated by W. J. Loftie as one of the 
‘Royal Palaces.’ Alice Meynell deals with Newlyn and its 
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artistic brotherhood, Rosamond Venning with Antokolsky (dis- 
covered and illustrated years since in The Magazine of Art), 
the Russian sculptor ; and Evelyn M. Moore with fans and 
their makers. 

The frontispiece of The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell) 
is a greenish photogravure of Jacomb-Hood’s 7riumph of 
Spring, which rather recalls than represents the original. It is 
decidedly inferior to either of the woodcuts by Jonnard ina 
readable but high-sniffing notice by Frederick Wedmore of 
‘Our Elder Art at the Grosvenor Gallery.’ On the interesting 
collection of artists’ portraits—painted in many cases by them- 
selves—made by the late Mr. Macdonald at Kepplestone, near 
Aberdeen, James Dow contributes a well-illustrated article. 
Under the title of ‘Art and the Theatre,” William Telbin 
explains the mysteries of scene-painting; D. C. Thomson 
writes biographically on Diaz; while F. Madox Brown would 
have found colour a better medium than language for ‘ Self- 
Painted Pictures’ which he has seen in various parts of the 
kingdom, and which he here endeavours to describe. 

The Scottish Art Review (Edinburgh: Menzies. Glasgow : 
Kerr) presents us with some appalling examples of William 
Stott of Oldham, whom Alice Corkran worships publicly in the 
text. The best of the illustrations is rather a pretty calotype of 
a painting by Alexander Roche. Patrick Geddes furnishes a 
number of sentimental notes on the R.S.A. Exhibition. Esmé 
Stuart goes on discussing ‘Artist and Author’; there is an 
informative article on ‘Scandinavian Composers’; and that 
is about all. 

Art and Literature (Glasgow : Maclure) has no fewer than 
four illustrations Aors texte. One is an excellent portrait of Mr- 
Ruskin in photogravure, and another an equally good mezzo- 
graph after Corot. The other two hardly deserve attention, as 
they are obviously reproductions reproduced. Mr. Ruskin is 
the subject of a sketch in which the biographical and critical ele- 
ments are pleasantly mingled. Another useful article is the first 
of a series on ‘ Famous Pictures and their Owners.’ ‘Carmen 
Sylva’ and ‘A Haunt of Sir Walter Scott’ are both readable. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIoN. 


A Houseful of Girls. By Sarah Tytler. London: Smith and 


Innes. I vol. 
Anstruthers Wife. By Josephine Michell. London: Roper. 


6s. 
3lood Money. By Charles Gibbon, London : Chatto. 2 vols. 
Not for the Night Time. By Theo. Gift. London: Roper. 
2s. 6d. 
Severed Ties. By Mrs. Wylde. London: White. 3 vols. 
The Pretty Sister of Fosé. By Mrs. Burnett. London : Spencer 
Blackett. 1 vol. 
VERSE. 
Divine Philosophy. By John Waddie. London: Kegan Paul. 
Sunshine and Shower. By Eric Lulworth. London: Kegan 
Paul. 
Bioarapny. 


Memories of Fifty Years. By Lester Wallack. London : 
Sampson Low. £3, 3s. 
Prince and Princess and People. By H.C. Burdett. London: 
Longmans. 
MISCELLANEA. 


The Pleasures of Life. Voli. By Sir John Lubbock. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


ForEIGNn. 


(Euvres économiques de Turgot. Publiée par L. Rabineau. 
12mo. Paris: Guillaumin. 2 fr. 
Beitrage zur Topographie von Delphi. 
Berlin: Reimer, 16 m. 

Darwinismus und Socialismus im Lichte der Christl. Welt- 
anschauung. Von. K. Furrer. 8vo. Ziirich: Miller. 
60. pf. 

Das Staatsrecht des K Onigreichs Danemark. By Dr. Goos and 

_ H. Hansen. Freiburg i. B.: Mohr. 6 m. 

Diccionario biogréfico y bibliografico de ecritores y artistas 
catalanes del siglo XIX. A. E. de Malins. Tomol. 
Barcelona: Giro. 1 pes. 


By Dr. Pomtow. 





! Diccionario general de jurisprudencia contenciosa y admini- 
strativa. J. Gomez Acebo y R. Dfaz Merry. 4to. Madrid : 
Tipogr. de los Huérfanos. 15 pes. 

Die Religionsverhandlungen auf dem Reichstage zu Regens- 
burg 1541. Von P. Vetter. 8vo. Jena: Pohle. 4m, 
Discours de réception. Par H. Méilhac. 8vo. ‘ Paris: Lévy. 

1 fr. 

Réponse au discours de Henry Méilhac.  8vo. 
Simon. Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 

Enfants et meres. Par Mme. A. Daudet. 18mo. Paris: 
Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Historia general de Espana, desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta la muerte de Fernando VII. Lafuente. Tomo XI. 
4to. Barcelona: Montauer. 5 pes. 

Histoire de la monarchie de Fuillet. Par P. Thureau-Dangin. 
Tome v. 8vo. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Histotres du vieux temps. Par J. de Glouvet. 18mo. Paris: 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

La politica econédmica de Espaiia. A. R. de Rivas.  4to. 
Madrid : Hernandez. 4 pes. 

Le Parnasse breton contemporain. Par 1. Tiercelin et J. G. 
Ropatz. 8vo. Paris: Lemerte 6 fr. 

Rabelais, sa personne, son génie, son wuvre. 
18mo. Paris: Colin. 4 fr 

Shakespeare. Par J. Darmesteter. vo. Paris: Lecéne. 1 fr. 
50c. 

Ueber die geographisch wichtigsten Kartenprojektionen insbe- 
sondere die Zenitalen Entwiirfe. By Professor Hammer. 
Stuttgart : Metzlerscher. 


Par Jules 


Par. P. Stapfer. 





EDINBURGH AND LEITH CHILDREN’S 
AID AND REFUGE. 
For the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 


The Directors earnestly appeal for HELP. Cast-orr CrLotuine of all 
descriptions (especially Boys’) greatly needed. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels 
will be called for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received by Miss AULD, 62 


NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, or b 
JouN MACDONALD, Honorary Secretary. 
Rovat Baxk or SCOTLAND, 
Pitt Street, EpinsurGu. 


NIONIST MEETINGS. 


The Rev. W. SHAW DARLEY, M.A., 
(Under the auspices of the U_ster Lovacist Anti-Rergar Union), 
Will DELIVER ADDRESSES on the 
IRISH QUESTION, 


IN 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Ranpotpn Pace, 
On MONDAY EVENING, agth inst.; 
WEBSTER'’S HALL, Hamitton Ptace, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, rst May; 


AND IN 
ELDER STREET HALL, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, 3d May. 


Doors Open at 7.30; Chair to be taken at 8 o'clock. Tickets may be had at the 
West Division ConsERVATIVE AssociaTION OF FiIces, 34 Castle Street. 


fk DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. F 
Arrangements will be made for starting BEGINNERS after the Holidays. 
The TERM begins April 30. Parents intending to send Boys should communicate 
with the Rector at once. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 883.——-MAY 1889.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. By W. W. Srory. 

SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD.—III. By a Prison Vistror.—Prison 
Visitors—Escape of a Murderer—A Prima Donna in Prison—A Practical 
Socialist. 

LADY BABY. Cuaps. XVIII.-XX. 

THE NEW HYMNOLOGY OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. By A. K. H. B. 

A PICKLE OF SALT: A Tae oF THE INDIAN MONOPOLY. 

AN AUTUMN LYRIC. From tHe GERMAN oF LeBRECHT Dreves. TRANs- 
LATED BY THE Honsie. Mrs. HENNIKER. 

ON THE RIVIERA. 

THE WEMYSSES OF WEMYSS. 

ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF DON CARLOS. 
By Lorp LamincrTon. 

SPRING AT OXFORD. 

WORK OF THE SESSION BEFORE EASTER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LoNDon. 




















PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


THIRD SERIES.—No. II. 
CONTENTS :—An Evie Rusy.—ALeEXANDER Nessitt, Ex-SCHOOLMASTER.— 
Kinc Bemsa's Point.—A VENDETTA.—MASTER Tommy's ExpPgERIMENT. — 
A MATRIMONIAL FRavup. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
GCOTCH OATCAKES 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 


AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


(, ENTLEMEN'S > HER TS. 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 

A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 

The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 

FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AnD 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS tcc re. 


STENCIL PLATES. Stencu INKS 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND ‘STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipgk ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12: MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in sion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcx). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 


Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic we for several years, and found | 


rom which I have since been entirely 


great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, 
ADAM ROLLanp. 


free. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 


22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. Wicur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Fer full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48- 


EpinsurGu, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anpD 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o a.oM. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 


a * ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, Tue 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








StrLu E’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


TODD «& COa., W RSATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 








OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anpD Straw DEAter, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTs, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and Hemp SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD, 


S L O A N & S O N, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Wacacons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 








ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ’ } EDINBURGH 


FRED FLETT, 
al gp, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 













TELEPHONE No. 217. 





e Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- | 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 Freperick Street, | 


COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 
{r DUNDONALD STREET. 


[ARCHIBALD STRANG 


9 INDIA STREET. 


BrancuH OFFICES, « . 
8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 





W. S. BROWN 


| MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
| THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


| Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 





| ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
| TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- | 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1st, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 





and heated. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 


The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 

Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge Schoo! is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Combines the Advantages of 


Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an assurance for £1200 or 
#1250 generally secured from the first, for the yearly payment which 
would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only, equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 or 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the policyholders on a safe and equitable 
system, no share going to those by whose early death there is a loss. 





Large additions on this principle have been, and will be, made to 
policies of those who live to participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 

£1,051,035 was the Surplus at last investigation of which £350,345 
was reserved for future division. 9384 policyholders shared. With a 
few unimportant exceptions, first additions were from 18 or 20 to 34 
per cent., according to age and class; other policies were increased 
50 and 8o per cent. 

5 ST ANNUAL New Assurances completed £1, 163,044, 
being 15th year in succession above a million. 
BEERS, Premiums £558,875. Total Income £855,886. 
Claims (including Bonuses *) were £328,530. 
* Bonuses averaged 49} per cent. on policies which participated. 


REALISED Funps £6,516,468, 
showing an increase in the year of £401,212. 
The Society has taken a leading part in removal of Forfeitures. 


All policies are World-Wide and free from restriction on residence 
after five years, provided assured has attained age 30— 
except seafaring and military risks, which are Special. 


Surrender Values compare favourably with other first-class offices. 


Reports containing Tables of Rates and full information on application. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 17 Kinc Wit.1ao Srt., E.C. GLASGOW : 29 St. Vincent PL. 








JUBILEE YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Cras Paip, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFe!Ture Privi.eces. 
_ NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to} 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas 1890. 
ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 





NIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, 
NEW ZEALAND. 





CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


This Cuair having become vacant through the death of Professor MAINWARING 
Brown, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BOARD OF PROPERTY are | 
pre to receive and consider APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES. 

e SALARY will be £600 pER ANNUM (which will commence to run from the date 
of embarkation), besides the CLtass Fees, which are £3, 3s. for each Student per 
term of six months. The sum of £100 will be advanced for passage to Dunedin and 
other expenses. Intending Candidates in Great Britain must forward their Applica- 
tions (stating age) and 12 printed copies of their Testimonials on or before 31st May 
1889 to the Subscriber, who will supply further information and forward Copies of 
the University Calendar if desired. No religious test is required to hold office in 
the University, which is entirely unconnected with any denomination. 

HUGH AULD, W.S. 





21 THISTLE STREET, 
EpDInBuRGH, 3d Afril 1889. 


——eep 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND 
LIMITED 
CAPITAL, £950,050. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at § per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
BA¥* OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . = ‘ A - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, - 5 A ‘ i « £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 

£1,700,000 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt Street, EpInsurGH. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Lonpon. 
LIONEL R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpreEw J. Macpona_p, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GrirFin. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davie Peesves, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. Muirneap, Esq. 
James Mytneg, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLD Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GuaRANTEEING of DesenTuREs of various undertakings. 
The MakinG of ADVANCES on Approved Security. 
—— ConTRACTING for and the Issuinc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
ns. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. . E. SCOTT, C.A., 
secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinnurcn. salma 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
Ai? * CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description, 


DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Erc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














HE NEW ORIENTAL BANK | JQEALISATION AND DEBENTURE CLOTHES WASHED 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, Limirep. 
jae iaienanete WITHOUT RUBBING. 
CAPITAL, 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED, . . . £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Paip-up, . . £500,000. | 
Head Office—40 THREADNBEDLE St., Lonpon, E.C. | 


| Chairman—GEO. AULDJO 


: 2 » + ae | 
JAMIESON, Esq., CA. Pp L Y N | N E 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSE- 





Dundee Ofice—6 PAXNMURE STREET. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of 
, Companies in Liquidation—and CLAIMS by CREDI- 
TORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PUR- 


EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


AnprREwW Beatson BE tt, Esq., Advocate. 

Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & 
Falconer, W.S.; and the 

MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, ats per cent. 


CHASED. 


ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
Offices— 
22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


WIFE AND LAUNDRESS. 


It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing 
agent, and by its use clothes of every description are 
speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, 
and without their being in any way injured. With ita 
washing can be done for HALF THE COST, in ONE- 


E A R t y ‘: S Cc O 5 c H L AM B. FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE 


| LABOUR usually required. Free from smell. Beware 


ee | nog { RtKKAVTEERAND” | “reer 
” ’ ° . ° ” ” . 
’ ~ In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from 
” 3 to ‘? ad ° ad ” ; 4 . 
5 » 3 DRUMSHEUGH PLACE 1G us ont Glenn. 


BANKING anv AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 


EpinpurGcu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. | 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


Country Orpers have every attention. 
Telephone—No. 330. 
Telegrams—' HocG, DruMSHEUGH, EDINBURGH.’ 


CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, Drysa.ter, Hawick. 








